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REVIEW OF NEW BOOES. 


Tut Martyr or .Antrocu:. a Dramatic 
Poem. By the Rev. H. H. Milman, Pro- 
fessor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford. 8vo. pp. 168. London, 1822. 
Murray. 

In the Literary Gazette of the 15th of 

April 1820, we did justice to the best of 

the productions of this author, The Fall of 

Jerusalem, aud expressed our opinion that 

it far surpassed his Fazio and Samor, beau- 

tiful as they were, and rich in sparkling 
men. We have now before us another 

poem in a dramatic form, from the 
same pen, which bears a strong resemblance 
to its immediate predecessor, though some 
shades less forcible in composition, as well 
as less striking in the action, and lower in 
the scale of interest. The versification of 

Mr. Milman in both appears to us to be a 

sort of union of the styles of Rowe and 

Home; and the Fair Penitent and Douglas 

are very often recalled to our recollection 

by the varieties of his blank verse: —as an 
example of the euphony of the former, 
But, impious men, 

We will no longer share your doom ; nor suffer 

Th’ indiscriminate vengeance from on high 

To wrap mankind in wide promiscuous ruin : 

Impatient earth shall shake you from her bosom, 

Even as a city spurns the plague-struck man 

From her barr’d gates, lest her attainted airs 

Be loaded with his breath. 

The instances of similarity to the latter 
author are more minute and detached, oc- 
curring only where Mr. M. diversifies his 
poetry by breaking, by means of trochaicks, 
through the sameness of the ten feet heroic 
line, and endeavours to give greater sim- 
plicity to his pathetic descriptions. 

Like the Fall of Jerusalem, the Martyr 
of Antioch abounds with scriptural para- 
phrase, both in its dialogue and lyrical 
parts: the language, too, is deeply imbued 
with the same sacred and appropriate 
—" The poem is founded on the 

of St. Margaret, the daughter of a 
heathen priest, beloved by Olybius, the 

Prefect of the East, who wished to marry 

her. [ler conversion to Christianity not 

only frustrates this consummation, but leads 
her to the crown of martyrdom. The story 

18 in the 23d chapter of Gibbon: but our 

author has judiciously filled up the outline 

as his own imagination prompted ; with the 
design of doveloging in his female charac- 
ter, not the mere triumphings over corpo- 

Teal tortures, but the self-denials, the sacri- 

of the purer affections of the human 
heart, and all the less obvious sufferings of 
which were endured in early ages for 

the sake of Christ. This picture he has con- 





tasted with the worship of Apollo, the most 


dazzling and enchanting of the pagan super- 
stitions. The time is the third century, and 
during the reign of Probus ; thescene An- 
tioch, where Olybius, his lieutenant, wielded 
the power of Rome. The piece opens with 
a choral hymn in praise of the son of La- 
tona, which being ended, Callias, the chief 

riest, Macer, governor of the city, the 

refect Olybius,..and priests and r 
citizens, proclaim their adoration of his 
divinity, and lanch into eulogies upon his 
loveliest priestess, Margarita, the daughter 
of Callias. The description of her charms 
is fine, but, it seems to us, would better 
become ardent young lovers than the grave 
flamens into whose mouths it is put. 

Macer. What then is wanting ? 
Second Priest. 
What, but the crown and palm-like grace of all, 
The sacred virgin, on whose footsteps Beauty 
Waits like a handmaid ; whose most peerless form, 
Light as embodied air, and pure as ivory 
Thrice polish’d by the skilful statuary, 
Moves in the priestess’ long and flowing robes, 
While our scarce- erring worship doth adore 
The servant rather than the God. 
The maid 


Third Priest. 
Whose living lyre so eloquently speaks, 
From the duenreed grove the silent birds 
Hang hovering o’er her ; and we human hearers 
Stand breathless as the marbles on the walls, 
That even themselves seem touch’d to listening life, 
All animate with the inspiring ecstasy. 

First Roman. 
Thou mean’st the daughter of the holy Callias ; 
I once beheld her, when the thronging people 
Prest round, yet parted still to give her way, 
Even as the blue enamour’d waves, when first 
The sea-born Goddess in her rosy shell 
Sail’d the calm ocean. 

Second Priest. Margarita, come, 
Come in thy zoneless grace, thy flowing locks 
Crown’d with the laurel of the God; the lyre 
Accordant to thy slow and musical steps, 
As grateful ’t would return the harmony, 
That from thy touch it wins. 

Third Priest. Come, Margarita. 
This long, this bashful, timorous delay 
Beseems thee well, and thou wilt ceme the lovelier, 
Even like a late long-look'd for flower in spring. 

Second Priest. 
Still silent ! some one of the sacred priests 
Enter, and in Apollo’s name call forth 
The tardy maiden. 


Margarita appears not, and on entering 
the sanctuary the emblems of the Syrian 
God are found dishonoured in the dust. 
Callias accuses Olybius of having carried 
away his child, and Vopiscus, who aims at 
the- prefecture, arrives with an injunction 
from Probus to persecute with increased 
severities the sect of Galileans, which has 
been ted to him as flourishing under 
the too mild Roman sway at Antioch. The 
prefect’s defence against this charge is very 
spititedly written ; 





It moves no wonder that Vopiscus comes 

To taunt with negligence Olybius’ rule, 

Not ignorant that Vopiscus were.well pleased 

If that this Eastern Prefecture should pass 

To abler hands, perchance his own.—To the charges 
It is most true that I have sought to stay 

This frenzy, not with angry fire and sword, 

But with a lofty and contemptuous mercy, 

That scorn’d too much to punish. For my heart 
Was sickiof seeing beardless youth and age 
Wearying the pall’d and glutted executioner ; 
Exhausting all the subtlest arts of torture 

With cheerful patience : even soft maidens moving, 
With flower-crown’d locks, and pale but smiling 
To the consuming fire as to their bridal. - [cheeks, 
I saw in this wild scorn of death a grandeur 
Worthy a nobler cause ; "twas Roman.virtue, 
Though not for Roman glory. But, Vopiscus, 
Iam not one that wears a subject's duty 

Loose and cast off whene’er the changeful will 
Would clothe itself in sole authority. 

The edict of the Emperor is to me 

As the unrepealed word of fate. To death 

It doth devote these Christians, and to death 

My voice shall doom them. - - 

This stern impulse was necessary to the 
denouement, and is skilfully introduced, as 
a prelude to the entrance of Margarita, 
whose seeming distraction just fails to be- 
tray her secret, She is more tenderly tried, 
howevery on Erg pony whom + she 
ardently loves, in the grove of 
where her purpose is thus swéetly ex- 
pressed : 

My way is through the dim licentious Daphne, 
And evening darkens round my stealthful ‘steps ; 
Yet I must pause to rest my weary limbs. , 

Oh, thou polluted, yet most grove 
Hath the Almighty breathed o’er all thy. bowers 
An everlasting spring, and paved thy walks 
With amaranthine flowers—are but the winds, . 
Whose breath is gentle, suffer’d to entangle 
Their light wings, not unwilling prisoners, 

In thy-thick branches, there to sweet murmurs 
With the bees’ hum, and melodies of birds, 

And all the voices of the hundred fountains, 

That drop translucent from the mountain's side, 
And lull themselves along their level course 
To slumber with their own soft-sliding sounds 5 
And all for foul idolatry, or worse, 

To make itself.an home and sanctuary ? 

Oh, second Eden, like the first, defiled 
With sin ! even like thy human habitants, 

Thy winds and flowers and.waters have forgot. 
The gracious:hand that made them, ministers 
Voluptuous to man’s transgressions—all, 

Save thou, sweet nightingale! that, like myself, 
Pourest alone thy melancholy song j 

To silence and to God——not uhdisturb’d— 

The velvet turf gives up'a quickening sound. 

Of coming steps :—Oh, thou thatilov’st the holy, 
Protect me from the'sinful—from myself! 

*Twas what I fear’d—Olybius ! 

Resisting his passionate entreaties,the Neo-. 
phyte hurries on to the burial-place of thé: 

hristians, to warn them of » iectusing te 
danger ; she discovers them, including the 
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Even on thine own majestic shape, Olybius, 
Will the, distinguish’ d dust of these proud chambers, 
Or even thine own embalmed ashes, wear 

The stamp and impress of their kingly lord ? 
With the’ same'scorn will the coarse peasant's foot 
Tread all beneath it. But the’ soul—ttie soul, 
What then will be its separatedoom ? What seats 
Of light ‘and bliss will hold to-morrow’s victims ! 
On what dark beds'shail ‘those recline, who have 
A little longer in this cloudy sphere, [shone 
And bask'd within the blaze af -human_glory, 

Ere yet the eternal night hath gather’d them 

In darkness !—Oh! were thisworld all, Olybius, 
With joy would I become thy cupbearer, 

And minister the riehest wine of life, 

Long as thy mortal lips could qualf of bliss. 

But now a nobler ain — become me ; 

I'll use thy fabling rase, and be 

Thy Hebe, with o ald and to reach’ thee 
yrs ambrosial cup ‘of everlasting gladriess. 


picture of himself, drawn by Olybius 
in be 0 iloquy, when he ts left — is also 
delightful. He exclaims, 
Put out those dazzling lights, nor weary me 
With that incessant. music. . . 
Cruel Fates! 
Have ye.thus.pamper’d my insatiate soul, 
Preventing all:my wishes by fulfilment; 
Aud led me step by step unto the Cepitol 
Of man’s felicity, to.laugh me there 
To'scorn, by setting up a golden crown 
OF all my toils, that Plus in my ‘grasp ?' 
‘Th’ inured ‘to misery are iritured ‘to ‘suffering’; 
But he on whom Suecess hath ever waited, 
The thunder-bearing ‘eagle of his war, 
Inipeaee ‘his busy minister of pleasure, 
To him the thought of one thing unpossess 
Casi back a gloomy shadow, that o odes. 
All his pass'd tract of glory and of, bliss, 
Oh! that the. barren earth had borne to , me 
But shame and, sorrow’s bitter fruits... 
‘Macer suggests to him, that by reserving 
Margarita for the last victim, and making 
her witness ‘the tortures.of the others, her 
constancy will fail, and that she shall be 
saved for him. ‘She resolves to wear the 
bridal vestments at her death, an emblem 
of her heavenly marriage, and thus epos- 
trophizes the opening day— 
But:thou, oh morn ! the last thate’er shai dawn 
Through ‘earthly mists.on my sad eyes—Oh blue, 
And beautifal even here, and fragrant morn, 
‘Mother uf gentle airs and blushing hues! 
| That beavest, too, in thy fair hand the key 
To which the bermonious gates of Paradise 
Dafold i— bright opening of immortal day } 
That ne’er shalt know a setting,| lag wha shine 
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within the prison, are here introduced; the 

former landing Apollo, the latter declaring 

the power ‘and:glory of Christ. This alter- 

nation of séng has, to our sense, a bad 

éffect. It is ‘below that solemnity of soul 

which is proper to so holy a theme; and, 

as we think, equally removed from pure 

taste and genuine religious feelings, The 

subject is unfit for a dramatic duet. 
Antioch pours forth her innumerable po- 

pulation, crying aloud for blood, and the 

execution of the Christians proceeds. The 

Christians reject the alternative of heathen 

adoration and safety ; and last of all Marga- 

rita, who replies tu the address of the Pre- 

fect— 

ee Art thou still 

Resolved with this ungodly crew to share 

Our vengeance, or declares that bridal dress 

A soft revolt, and falling off to love ? 

in the following terais :— 

To love—but not of tian, Oh’ pardon me, 

Olybius, if my weddittg garb afflict 

Thy soul with’hope$ Ihhad but robes of sadness, 

Nor would I have my day ¢f ‘victory seem 

A day of mourning. But as the earthly bride 

‘Lingets upon the thréshéld of her home, 

And through the mist of ing tears surveys 

The chamber of her youth, even so have'I 

With something of a clinging fondness look'd 

Upon the flowers and trees of lovely Daphne. 

Sweet waters, that have murmur’d to my prayers ; 


Banks, where my hand hath cyll’d sweet chaplets,| Ts work, professing to be written by the|else, may be 
tasteful pen of Launcelot Sturgeon, a noble| mart for hiackstering 


For rites unholy, since to strew the graves [once 
Of buried saints ; and thou, majestic temple ! 
That would’st become a purer worship, thou, 


To my soft lyre—Farewell ! for heaven I quit you. 
But yet nor you, hor these my loved companions 
Once in the twilight dan¢e and morning song, 
Though ye are here to hymn my death, not you 
Can I forsake without a bléeding spirit. 
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to check the multiplication of scribblers, 
who commence the trade of authors before 
they have served out their time with the 
schoolmaster, or purchased their freedom 
by reflection :—indeed, the complete igno- 
rance of Mr. Sturgeon concerning every 
thing transacted at the table of a man of 
fashion, compels us to conclude that his 
work has been compiled from a frequent, 
and perhaps necessaty, attendance at low 
ordinaries, cheap restaurateurs, meat-pie and 
alamode beef shops: the one o'clock haunts 
of broken-down-shopkeepers, servants out of 
ery drummers, and hackney-coachmen. 


uch is our decision as Critical Epicures of 


the purest taste ; but such of our Readers as 

want a laugh, will find a good deal of fun, a 
deal of anecdote, and a good deal of 

amusing satire in this little volume. 





CAMPBELL’S JOURNEY INTO SOUTHERN 
AFRICA.—2 vols. 8vo. 

African Dances ; Laziness; Apathy ; Obsta- 
cles to'Conversion ; A Captain; Customs ; 
Superstitions, Sc. 

Tue interest attached to Mr. Campbell’s 

simple ‘and unadorned narrative of his ten 

months’ journey in Africa, induces us to 

with alacrity in our review. Having 
in the ing = taken astepin advance, 
in o to make our readers acquainted 
with the’ new tribe of the Marootzee, we 
must, to have the whole view before us, 
revert to the nearer town of Lattakoo. 

Here, during his residence sap to pene- 

trating into the interior, Mr. C. witnessed 

the dai of the natives, which he thus 
describes : 

A fter egpret we heard the’sound of music 
near the king’s house.‘ We walked over to 
the place from whence the sound came, and 
found a large party dancing, and in this way 
expressing their joy on account of the late 
fertilizing and ‘refreshing rains. About fif- 
teen men were dancing in a circle, each 
holding and blowing a reed. They leaped 
like. a frog, round and round the circle, 
keeping time. The king directed the dance, 
leaping and playing upon a reed, exactly 
like the others, from whom he could only be 
distinguished by a long rod which he car- 
ried, reaching considerably higher than his 
head. Peekloo, his eldest son, was the only 
young person en in the dances Many 
pectators, and leaped fantastically aronad 
ry rs, an ly aroun 

dancers, si 






, singing and clapping their hands. 

At another place the account is more 
particular. sik 8) 

The dancé began about four p.m. We 
looked at’ them for a short’ time. About 
twelve women a row under the mimo- 
sa tree, ag their hands and singing, or 
rather to time, About the same 


number:gfiasen were dancing in two rows 
before them, making slow antic motions with 
their hands, and each assuming a counte- 
mance expressive of idiotism; the women, 
by turns from their row, approached 
to and re from the dancers, making 
similar motions with their hands and- feet as 
the men, and putting on a similar stupidity 
j A relation of Mateebe’s 


’ eountenance. 
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painted across with orange colour, and her 
legs with the same. Many of their attitudes 
and motions are significant ;~ sometimes 
they elevate the hands above the head, 
as if gently putting off a covering, sometimes 
they stretch them out behind, as if to pre- 
vent a person pressing upon them, then be- 
fore, as if wrapping ribbons round the arms. 
Again they appeared as if throwing some- 
thing to the ground with which they are 
disgusted. Other motions resembled those 
of a person passing by some disagreeable 
object, which he was desirous that even his 
clothes should not touch. 

Viewing the scene again about twilight, I 
observed an alteration had taken place in 
the dance. The women were now and then 
stepping from their rows, rushing towards 
the men and pushing against them, like bulls, 
with their heads; if the man who was at- 
tacked, and who was endeavouring to keep 
his step in the dance, happened to be over- 
turned, it excited an universal laugh against 
him. I observed a young man intentionally 
fall before the attack of a young female 
loaded with beads. She was universally 
cheered for the victory she had obtained. 
The features of this scene were extremely 
savage, and appeared so shocking, that I 
thought if an European army had come upon 
it unawares, at the same hour in the evening, 
they would have been for a moment appalled, 
supposing the mouth of the infernal regions 
was opened before them. - - - - - - 

The dancing ended about ten at night, 
after continuing six hours without intermis- 
sion, which was considered a short time. 
Had it been moonlight the dance would pro- 
bably have been protracted till break of day, 
when the women would have proceeded to 
their work in the field as brisk and lively as 
if they had slept the whole night. They are 
nevef observed to require drink on such 
occasions, notwithstanding the perspiration 
occasioned by their great exertion. 

This is rather extraordinary among a 
people so notorious for apathy: like more 
civilized nations, perhaps, they are willing 
to undergo greater fatigue under the name 
of Pleasure, than in the important concerns 
of life. Nevertheless the circumstance is the 
more striking, when we consider the habits 
of the country, thus exemplified in a picture 
of the Corannas, 

‘No nation in Africa has been found by the 
Missionaries more indifferent to all kinds of 
information than the Corannas. If a Mis- 
sionary visits a kraal they will attend to his 
address ;—if he chooses he may remain; if 
he goes away they manifest no wish to de- 
tain him. They are equally indifferent to 
his coming, remaining, or departing ; they 
feel indisposed to any effort of mind or body. 
Mr. Sass, who knew’ the Corannas well, from 
a residence amongst them, gave me a striking 
illustration of the contracted state of their 
mental powers. ‘‘ Suppose,” said he, “‘ that 
you ask a Coranna man how many children 
he’has?. He muses for a while, looking to: 
wards the ground ; then raising his hand he 
,appears to be engaged in calculating with his 
fingers, Yet after all this he requests others 
to assist him in solving the difficulty. After 
farther calculation again upon his fingers, he 
will look you in the face, and tell you he ‘has 
three!” This may appear a complete carica- 
ture to Europeans, yet, from what I have 
seen, I believe there is no exaggeration in 





the statement, Mr, S, said that most of them 





do not milk their ‘cows in the morning, be- 
cause their rest would be disturbed by early 
rising.- After a long night’s sleep, they will 
stretch their hands to the warm ashes of the 
fire, to light their pipe, and smoke for a few 
minutes ; and when the heat of the sun in- 
creases, they crawl on all fours to the nearest 
shade, again to indulge in sleep. If this 
retreat be invaded by his powerful rays, 
they are roused from their second slumber, 
and will creep to some more shady part. 
About noon the cattle return from the field 
to drink; with great exertion they then 
bestir themselves to rise and milk them, when 
they drink as much of the milk as they can; 
after which they smoke, and compose them- 
selves for sleep, till the cool of the evening 
seems to rouse them a little. This is their 
ordinary mode of living, except when on 
journeys, for which they prepare by killing 
a sheep and eating as much of it as they are 
able to devour. They then set off, and are 
sometimes absent-for five or six days with- 
out tasting a morsel more. Like most other 
savage tribes, if destitute of food, they tie a 
skin-cord round them, which they draw 
tighter and tighter as they feel the attacks 
of hunger. 

These people have a singular custom 
among them: The eldest son of a captain, 
while a lad, is hardly allowed to walk, but 
kept continually idling away his time in the 
hut, and compelled to drink milk frequently, 
in order to make him a strong man. He is 
not permitted to wait upon himself, but has 
the milk handed to him. When his father 
thinks he has arrived at manhood, he pro- 
duces two kiris, (or short sticks with bullet 
heads ;) one of these he gives to his son, re- 
serving the other for himself. With these 
the father and son often fight ; if the son 
happens to succeed in knocking the father to 
the ground, immediately on rising up he 
commends his son, and acknowledges him to 
be captain of the kraal in his room, 

Like the Bushmen, the Corannas expose 
the aged to be devoured by wild beasts, 
alleging in defence of the cruel practice, 
that such people are of no use, and only con- 
sume food, which ought to fall to the share of 
others. 

They do nothing to obtain a living, except 
milking their cows ; even their skin clothing 
they are not at the trouble to make, but pur- 
chase it, with cattle, from the Bootchuanas. 
They will not even travel up the country for 
ochre to paint their bodies, but procure it 
from the Griquas in exchange for their sheep 
and oxen. 


The apathy of the natives seems to be 
the grand obstacle which the Missionaries 
have to overcome before their labours can 
be largely rewarded. Perseverance and 
time are absolutely necessary, where the 
human mind to be operated upon is of that 
kind, that the person can see a ship, and 
be on board when a cannon is fired for the 
first time, without betraying the slightest 
emotion, as was the case with a Matchappee, 
whom the Author brought with him from 
the interior to Cape Town. Mr. C. ad- 


duces another great difficulty, illustrated in 
the following passage :— 

The Matchappees, though very fond of 
potatoes, have never been prevailed on to 
plant any, because they resemble nothing 
which has been handed down to them from 
their forefathers, to whose manners -and cus- 
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toms they seem as strongly attached as the 
Hindoo or the Musselman. This blind and 
bigotted attachment constitutes the greatest 
obstruction to their reception of Christianity. 
Were any of their captains to renounce their 
ancient customs, and profess the Christian 
faith, he would thereby expose himself to 
the- keenest persecution. Converts from 
amongst the poor would excite, at least at 
first, little alarm, because they are despised ; 
nor would the conversion of the aged cause 
the smallest uneasiness, for these are held in 
such contempt, that. they would rather see 
food given to dogs. than to them. They 
have frequently reproved the Missionaries 
for relieving the wants of such persons. 

Yet these people have some ingenuity 
among them. They carve wood beautifully 
and in every diversified pattern. ‘They are 
also potters. 

I purchased (says Mr. C.) to-day, for 
eight buttons, a pot formed from a soft 
green stone, pounded into powder and made 
into. clay. In making this vessel they be- 
gin with shaping the mouth, to which they 
add about an inch when it is dried, and 
when that is dried and hardened in the 
sun they add another, and another, till the 
vessel .be completed. They then fill and 
surround it with dry cow-dung, to which 
they set fire; by this means it is rendered 
sufficiently hard for every purpose. It was 
as well shaped as any cast-iron pot. 

Whether Hottentot, Matchappee, Tam- 
maha, Mashow, Marootzee, Bushman, or 
other tribe, the difference in person, dress, 
implements, and habits, is less worthy of 
remark than the peculiarities which Mr. C. 
mentions in his general route: we shall 
not, therefore, be very minute in noting to 
which variety of the species the circum- 
stances belong, but think it sufficient to 
state the most curious of the customs as 
they occur in our Author. At Lattakoo he 
is introduced to the Captain of one of the 
districts, 

Who was seated on a quacha’s skin, which 
is striped like that of the zebra. His beard 
was black, and abont an inch long on his 
upper lip and on the lower part of his chin. 
The skin of a long serpent was wrapped 
round his head, and the head of the animal 
hung over his brow. I emptied into his 
hand the contents of a small ‘snuff-box, 
Which I generally carried on purpose for 
distribution. He immediately sent part of 
itto his wives, and’ divided the rest with a 
knife among his principal men, what ad- 
hered to his hand was drawn up very clean 
by an aged man. 

In his visit to old Lattakoo, Mr. C. was 
accompanied by Mr. Read, who had resided 
long in that place, who informed him, that 
‘A captain, when his son is but a tew years 
old, generally selects the son of a servant 
about the same age, and who is likely to be 
of the same stature, that they may grow up 
together as friefids. The lads thus elevated 
from servitude, when they become men are 
often permitted by their master to wear a 
captain’s ornaments for a few days; and 
should they perform a particular feat on any 
of their commandoes, they are allowed ‘to 
speak at their public meetings, but are not 
permitted to make any motion. They generally 
take the side of Mateebe at public meetings, 
endeavouring to defend him from attacks 





made in the speeehes of the captains, whom 
they are at liberty to designate as fools. 
They have: liberty.also:to speak against, as 
well as in favour, of any of their customs. 


The annexed extracts will further throw 
a light on the manners of these savages :— 

While we were viewing a very bright ring 
which encircled the. moon, Munameets in- 
formed us that the Bootshuanas called it the 
moon holding a meeting, for in all their meet- 
ings they either sitin the form of a circle or 
semicircle. 

Bootshuana Bushmen are subject to the 
king of Lattakoo, and bound to bring him 
all the jackal skins they can procure ; the 
rest of the game is their own. The events 
having political influence in Africa are sin- 
gular. 

The King of Marootzee’s son had married a 
chief’s daughter from a neighbouring town. 
A short time after the marriage he had gone 
on avisit to her relations, who presented 
him with a ring upon the occasion: Happen- 
ing to die two days after his return from the 
visit, the Marootzee attributed it to some 
evil influence in the ring. On this account 
they made war against the nation from whom 
the ring came, and captured many of their 
cattle. 


Their punishments are severe and some- 
times bloody. 


A message came from the King to the 
people in the square near the waggons, re- 
quiring some men to come and assist him in 
punishing a criminal. Several instantly ran 
to assist, and we followed them to a neigh- 
bouring inclosure. The young man was laid 
flat on the ground, and four men held his 
arms and legs; the King stood at his head 
and a servant at his feet, both having large 
whips of the rhinoceros skin, resembling a 
lady’s whip in England, but nearly twice the 
length. With these they scourged his back 
with great force. When he had received a 
good beating, the King was requested tu be 
satisfied. He immediately desisted, and 
ordered his servant to cease beating also. 
The young ma», on rising, began to say some- 
thing, no doubt on his own behalf, but he 
was instantly and severely struck by one of 
those who had assisted to punish him; on 
attempting to speak a second time he re- 
ceived the same treatment as before, on 
which he went quietly and put on his cloak. 
The colour of the man’s skin was nearly dark 
blue, and every stroke left a white mark, so 
that almost the whole of his back appeared 
as if it had been rubbed over with a chalk 
stone. The King retained his ordinary placid 
countenance the whole time—he appeared 
to be performing merely an act of justice. 
The crime was stealing a goat. It must have 
been a summary business, for the King was 
at the waggons only a short.time before it 
happened. He had heard the case, passed 


judgment, and put it in execution with his 


own hands, allinthe course of a few minutes. 

These people consider it so. unmanly to 
ery out when receiving punishment, that had 
this person done so, it was thought they 
would have thrust their spears into his body. 

Some time ago three men, who had stolen 
cattle, were found out, and brought before 
Mateebe. Two of them having property were 
able to make such restoration as satisfied the 
person whose cattle had been taken, and 
their punishment was remitted; while the 





other being a poor man could make no resti- 
tution, and having been guilty of a similar 
offence before, he was taken into one of the 
cattle-kraals, when the young men Were 
ordered to slay him; they immediately fell 
upon him with their knives and assagais, and 
put him to death. 

Among their other customs, they shave 
their heads after a journey, as a purification 
from the witchcraft and sorcery they may 
have contracted among strangers. When a 

erson is forbidden to do any thing, or 
Some a place, it .is intimated to him by 
authority that an ox has‘enjoined the con- 
trary, The power of the chief is shown by 
Mr. C’s. notice of what occurred to him 
with the head of the Matchappees. 


On my first visit to Lattakoo, (he relates) 
I was desired to salute the King thus—‘ Ma~- 
teebe O Iss,’”’ which it seems signifies that 
he is the only man of consideration in the 
place. The chief captains of the districts 
are regarded as his servants, and are called 
Calla Koss, or chief; the inferior servants 
are called Maklamka. The king has. the 
sole power of giving away land, but that 
power is, limited, for he cannot dispose of 
any that has been occupied by a captain, at 
least during ‘the life of that ‘captain ; and 
what indicates the high respect which is 
entertained for the. kingly office is, that all 
the people, in seasons of drought, are par- 
ticularly desirous that the King ‘shemit. give 
a present to the rain-maker, believing that 
his present will have a double power in pro- 
curing rain. ‘ 

The mountain from whence the Bootchuana 
nations obtain the blue sparkling’ ore, which 
they pulverise to adorn their heads, is claimed 
by Mateebeand his people as their property, 
and they demand a tax from all strangers 
who travel to it for this commodity. Mateebe 
only permits his own people to visit the place 
once a year, perhaps to prevent its becoming 
too plentiful, and thereby reducing the price 
paid for it by more distant nations. Conse- 
quently, when the Matchappees pay’ their 
anuual visit'to this mine of wealth, they bring 
away as much of the treasure as'their cattle 
can carry. This journey is not permitted to 
be undertaken till the harvest is over. 


Their superstitions are also remarkable. 


Fish being reckoned unclean, the Bootchua- 
nas will not eat them. Neither the hook- 
thorn nor the milk-tree must be cut down 
while the corn is on the ground, for this they 
think would prevent rain. - - - - - + 

Should any morning previous to December 
be cloudy, no one must commence a journey, 
nor.do any work in the fields, lest working 
should prevent rain. However, the women 
sometimes go notwithstanding the prohibi- 
tion, but these are generally driven back by 
the men. When any person dies in the town, 
no one must go'to the fields on that day. 

They are much alarmed at the appearance 
of a meteor in the air. One lately was seen 
while they were:dancing, which made them 
instantly desist, and hastily retire to their 
houses. 

All the good they enjoy, they ascribe to 
rain-makers, but all the evil that comes they 
attribute to a supernatural being, such as 
bad harvest, diseases, deaths, &c,, and sup- 
pose their deity thus acts against man from 
malice. 

No elephants must be killed while the corn 
is growing, nor must a tooth of that animal 
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should they a eourse. The sable 
herd appeared to w certain leaders, who, 
it was soon feared; were inclined to take any 
ee oe 

ws. On W - Imme- 
diately the detached crews rowed with all 
their. might, in order to drive baek the fugi- 
means of loud cries and large 
stones thrown into the water, at last suc- 
ceeded in causing them to resume their pre- 
vious course. In this temporary diversion 
from the shore, the van of the boats was 
thrown into confusion ; and it was a highly 
interesting scene to witness the dexterity 
with which the Shetlanders. handled their 
oars, and took up a new semicircular position 
in rear of the whales. Again the fish hesi- 
tated. to proceed into the/inlet, and. again 
a reserve of boats intercepted them in their 
attempt to escape, while a fresh. line of at- 
tack was. assumed by the main body of the 
pursuers. It was thus that the whales were 
at length compelled to enter the harbour of 
Hamna Voée. Then did the air resound with 
were set up by the boatmen, 
while stones, were flung at the terrified ani- 
mals, in order to .force them upon the sandy 
shore of a small creek ;. but before this object 
could: be effected, the whales turned several 
times, and were as often driven back. None 
of them, however, were yet struck with the 
harpoon ; for if they were to feel themselves 
wounded in deep water, they would at all 


y hazards betake themselves to the open sea. 


The leaders of the drove soon began to 
ground, emitting at thesame time a faint mur- 
muring cry, as if for relief; the sand at the 
bottonr ef the bay was disturbed, and the 
water was. losing its transparency. The shoal 
of whales which followed increased, as. they 
struck the shore, the muddiness of the bay; 

madly rolled. about, irresolute from 
the want of leaders, uncertain of their course, 


hen} 284:so greatly intimidated by the shouts of 
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the boatmen, and the stones that were thrown 
into the water, as te be easily prevented 
from regaining the ocean. Crowds of natives 
of each sex, and of all ages, were anxiously 
collected on the banks of the Voe, hailing 
with loud acclamations the approach of these 
visitants from. the northern seas ;—and then 
began the work of death. Two men, armed 
with sharp iron spits, rushed breast-high into 
the’ water, and seizing each a fim of the 
nearest whale, bore him unresistingly along 
to the shallowest part of the shore. One 
of the deadly foes of this meekest of the in- 
habitants of the sea deliberately lifted up a 
fin, and beneath it. plunged into the body of 
the animal the harpoon that he grasped, so 


| as to reach the large vessels of theheart. A 


long state of insensibility followed, succeeded 
by the most dreadful convulsions ; the animal 
lashed the water with. his tail, and deluged 
the land for a considerable distance : another 

pause ensued, throes still fainter 
and ‘fainter were with shorter in- 
termissions, until at | the vietim lay 
motionless on the strand. butchers after- 
wards set off in a different direction, being 


f|joined by other persons assuming the same 


functious, Female whales, appearing, by 
‘their hasty and uncertain course, to heve 
been wrested from their progeny, and-sack- 
lings no less anxiously in pursuit of these 
from whose breasts they had received their 
‘butriment, were severally arrested -in their 





pursuit, by the relentless steel of the bar- 
ooner, ‘Nutierous: whales which had re- 
thei death-wound soon lined the bay, 


. 


while others ata great distance; were.rolling 
about. among the muddy and. crimsoned 
waves, doubtful whither to flee, and appeas 
ing like oxen to wait the tarn o' i 
slaughterer. Wanton boys and females, in 
their anxiety to take ashare of the massacre, 
might be observed. to rankle with new tor- 
tures the gaping wound that had been made, 
while, in their blood-thirsty exultation they 
peared to surpass those whose morc imme, 
diate bnsiness it was to expedite the direful 
business. At length the sun set upon a bay 
that seemed: one sheet of blood ; not a whale 
was allowed to escape ; and the strand was 
strewed over with carcases of. all sizes, 
measuring. from six to twenty. feet, and 
amounting to not fewer than the number of 
eighty. Several of the natives then went to 
their homes in order to obtain a short re- 
pose ; but as the twilight in this northern 
latitude was so bright as to give little or no 
token of the sun’s departure, many were 
unremittingly intent upon securing the profit 
of their labour, by separating the blubber, 
which was of the thickness of three or four 
inches. It was. su ed that the best of 
these whales would yield about.a barrel of oil ; 
and it was loosely computed that the whales 
were on au average worth from two to three 
nds sterling a-piece, the value of the 
argest being as much as six pounds. 
Modern Shetland differs very little in our 
author’s description, frum the Shetland of 
the great Novelist, whose work we have 
above referred to. Reserving for our next 
and concluding paper, the account of the 
sword dance, which also associates itself 
with the Pirate, we shall in the present 
complete what we have to extract of the 
supernatural, by adding a few articles of the 
creed of witchcraft to those of dwarfs and 
mermaids in our two preceding Numbers. 


Magic was originally sanctioned in Scandi- 
navia by Odin, and, during the Pagan state 
of Orkney and Shetland, was practised by 
individuals of the highest rank. The mother 
of Thorfin, Earl of Orkney, who lived in the 
lith century, gave to het son a standard, 
embroidered with the signal of a raven, 
telling him, that if the fates had intended 
he should have lived for ever, she would 
have nursed him much longer in his cradle ; 
but that life was finished more honourably 
with glory, than lengthened out with dis- 
honour ;—that altiough the standard on 
which she had expended all her magic art 
portended victory to him before whom it was 
carried, yet it might bring death: to the bearer. 
The females who, in Scandinavia or its colo- 
nies, had most distinguished themselves in 
the art of divination, were deified after 
their decease, under the name of. Nornies* 
or Destinies; and it was. supposed, that 
upon the completion of their apotheosis, 
they had the power of controlling. human 
events, Urda the past, Verdandi the pre- 
sent, and Skulda the future, mounted swift 
horses, and with drawn swords travelled 
through the air and over theyseas, in order 
to select the particular mortals who were to 
die in battle, and to conduct them to Val- 
halla:—they were, the handmaids of Odin, 
and dwelt in.a beautiful city. But Nornies 
of.a subordinate character liyed in caves; 


* The name of Norna is now well knoym to 
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some of them were descended from the gods, 


some frem genii, and others fromthe malig-}; - 


natitdwarfs.. They assisted at the birth: of 
children, and determined their fate and 
the Nornies of good origin dispensing riches 
honours and the Nornies of, wicked 
descent dooming certain individuals to po- 
ty atid infamy, or to death in the flower 
y life. 
fhe esteem in which the Pagan P shetrmsey- 
of — were held; was first diminished 
upon the introduction of Christianity, when | 4 
itewas far from being believed that the dei- 
ties of the Edda were. fabulous beings, but 
that they were fallen angels. in league. with 
the Prince of: Darkness, -who, until, the. ap- 
pearance of our, Saviour, had; been allowed 
to-range on the earth uncontrolled, and to 
involve the world in spiritual darkness and 
delusion, Itwas then supposed, that witches 
and warlocks, by a compact with Satan hint- 
sélf, were enabled to command the assistance 
of the demons of the Pagans, who, having 
been driven from Heaven, took shelter in 
caverns, seas, and takes, or became the 
drudging domestic spirits of particular fami- 
lies. An opinion precisely similar was. enter- 
tained among ‘the early Reforttiers of. the 
Christian Church. 


Ravens, cats, fiery balls, &c. were the ustial 
demoniac. forms ; and evil eyés and evil 
tongues were accounted: equally dangerous, 

e difference between a sorcerer and a 
slandeyer being but this, that the former 
works the ill Sy praising, the latter by 
vilifying the victim’ of malice,’ ‘ 


A belief in most of the superstitions enu- 
merated is still entertained, such as in the 
power of taking away profits, or catsing 
afflictions by an evil eye or tongue ; but as 
the doors of justice are shut against com- 
plaints of the malevolence. of warlotks ‘or 
witches, who only thrive under persecution, 
the scarcity of them at the .present: day is 
more attributable to the little disturbance 
which they meet with fromthe laws, than to 
the want of inducement: that there: may be 
for the imagination to endow.them with; the 
attributes. of sorcery... The charmérs, who 
still exercise their profession, find stolen 
goods, andcure diseases. One practice fami- 
liar in former. times is still known. It has 
been long a popular belief, that when afy 
person is emaciated with sickness, his heart 


of trows. ‘The patient then seeks out a can- 
ning woman, who, with several mystie cere- 
monies, melts seme lead, and) allows it to 
drop through an open sieve into cold. water, 
If an image, bearing some faint resemblance 
to the heart, is, after'a certain number: of| ; 
trials, produced, it is an indication that the 
: arm has been successful; but if = pa 
gure appears, it is as that the deeay 0 
this organ is itremedtable* : 


* When people are afflicted with: cstivemptive|f 
complaints sin a fame te ra that - = 
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adverted to the 
festivals, &c. of the Bay 009 we shall: Fe-. 
sume that.we-have tly. exhibi - 
contents to enable the. public fo judge of its 
merits, and. conclude de with the eens ad, 
ditional notice. 
The. Japanese. divide. the year into. twelve: 


months, each of whith has. two, oar eiom f 


of fifteen days distinguished, by different 
names, The twenty-four hours, are divided, 
into one hundred. patts, and, the day and 
night contain a greater or less” ian er of 
them, according as the sun is approaching or 
withdrawi g.from the equator. Wherever 
there is a hundredth deficient; that hundred | 
is again diyidedinto one-hundred parts. - - - 

Of the handted parts ‘into . which. the 
twenty-four hoars are divided, two are taken 
for morning, and ne for “0 twilight. : 

The mechanism of the Japanese ‘clocks 
consistsiin a horizontal balance; moving upon 
a pin forward.and backward, with a weight 
on each, side.. This.clock accurately marks 
the duration. of day and, night, by the ap- 
proach or recession of these weights 

The names of the seyen planets are,— 
Gouats, the Moon; Koya, Mars, or the planet 
of fire ; Sout, Vents, or the planet of metal’;’ 
Mok, Jupiter, or the planet of wood ; Kin, 
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"If such a chest were to be ordered at the 


death of any relative, it would be made of 


green unseasoned wood, and not readily take 
varnish : for this reason, when parents or re- 
lations become advanced in years, their chil- 
dren or kinsfolk have the secretly pro- 
vided, that it may be properly varnished in 
time. There have been instances of persons 
li upwards wi. any. veers after the oat 
or appara en prepared for 
them. It is considered as eo that these 
arrangements should be made with the ut- 
most secrecy. ' 
The dosia powder takes away the rigidi 
of death, pod fits the limbs A being dis 
|. in this receptacle: we find nothing 
new in the account of this preparation. 
The Japanese offer sacrifices for the soul of 
the deceased: and as we have gone with our 
Author to this latest of offices, we now take 
leave uf his book, recommending it to the 
library. 
—, 


OR I¢G1NAL CORRESPONDENCE. 








. BTYMOLOGICAL GLEANIN GS; 
( Extracts.) 


Ass. s. [ Asinus, Lat. Ase, Lang. Romane 
“ Asne,” old French: Now “ Ane.” @gel, 
Germ. oy Wes eae dn ee Hebr. 
Ovos, Gr.] The word Ass appears, primé 
facie, to be original, and consequently the 
source from which the Latin Asinus, and all 
its progeny in other tongues, are derived. 
Yet it must be observed, that the Hebrew 
ne, Azin, means the “ear;” and that this 

ber, patient, and indefatigable animal, 


being ope conspicuous for the uncom- 
mon length of this useful a ndage to his 
head, the word sinus may have originated 


om the Hebrai ) connie Azn, or Azin. 
Do we not read, (Gen. ii. 19.) that 
individual of the brute fae) seorbca § 
in order, before Adam in the groves 
of en, each of them to receive its personal 
myaation? Is it not therefore natural 
to suppose that the most prominent fea- 
tures, .of every: animal, or some striking 
characteristics, were quickly caught by the 
first nomenclator, and in the absence of any 
other means, directed him in the’ choice of 
pre apr name? - And indeed, if we 
seek for Autediluvian words, we can hardly 
expect to find them any where but in some 
of the. Hebraic, Chaldean, or Arabic names 
of animals of all ies. We, may add 
that the female of the ass is, by a curious 
Coincidence, called WIN, Athon, or Athin, 
yhek pany by allowing ee th to be. softened 
ito z or 8, as foreigners, do. when 
they to speak English, comnects with 
Asincs,* impotent, withent ae oe ae 
sir re 
has been ed by several te “ red 
as the real of Asiny t I think 
ey: However, it is fair to men- 
Lr that countryfolks, j ® some parts of 
vobabh call jooosely an 4 ss, a peccata (sins,) 
Fucus fot sn Tansy” {tite which, derives 
twdo—or is 
Seer ature, often beaten and 
pees vedly ill-user 4, bears a likeness 
Scape-goat It jaded with all the iniqui- 
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ties of Israel. In addition to what we have 
mentioned above, let it be remarked, that 
“VY, Air, hear, ear, means an Ass’s colt; so 
that the whole family seem to have obiained 
their patronymical-titles from the luxuriancy 
of their organs of hearing. 

The German “ Esel,” an Ass, comes un- 
doubtedly from Asellus, Lat. as well as the 
English “ Easel,” a small Ass, (the French 
call it “chevalet,” a small horse,) the 
wooden and three-legged frame which holds 
the panel or canvas to be painted upon. 
But here I must halt—lest I should | be 
accused of disputing, according to the 
ancient saw: De Asini umbraé, upon a most 
trifling subject. See Erasmi Collog. cum 
Notis. Convivium fabulosum. 

To Assait, v. a. [From the Lat. ad, and 
Salio, to jump at. Fr, “ Assaillir,” old Fr. 
“ Assaeler, liter, Assaudre,” but not 
“ Assailer,” as we find it proposed by John- 
son.} I must take here the liberty of ob- 
serving, that in the etymological department 
of Johnson’s Dictionary, and even in Mr. 
Todd’s edition, foreign words are too often 
incorrectly printed. Yet since my plan is 
not to censure, but to correct, instruct, and 
entertain, as far as it lies in my power, I 
must let. many of these inaccuracies pass 
unnoticed. I know,.by experience as an 
author, that on the stick of the compositor 
generally sits an invisible and mischievous 
elf, who takes a great delight in shifting 
and substituting, by a leger-de-main trick, 
one letter for another, and often sets the 
well-meaning printer and the disappointed 
author by the ears; or else how could we 
account for the bulk and length of “ errata” 
which limp so aukwardly in the rear of 
every book? But when the mistake is so 
gross, and so glaring that not to point it out 
and animadvert upon it, might be construed 
into guilty connivance, or unpardonable 
want of knowledge, criticism and censure 
must be resorted to—and in that case I find 
myself obliged to warn the reader against 
the danger of being decoyed into the belief 
of untruth, and the misfortune of learning 
nonsense. See Amiable, Ancestor, Accessible, 
Art, Astute, &c.&c. and many others, which 
are supposed to be derived from Latin, 
French, and other words wrongly spelt, and 
apt to lead the student into error, by teach- 
ing hin: words which are not what they 
were intended to be. The following fact is 
connected with these observations : 

At the beginning of the French revolu- 
tion, an inhabitant of the banks of the 
Garonne having been forced to es 
after roaming about Germany and Holland, 
—— at last at Hambro’ as a a. of 

uages, A respectable merchant of that 
tien, aes ter was supposed emi- 
nently perfect in the “ jargon” of boarding- 
school French dialect, ght that, in order 
to complete her education, she should, to 
her other uirements, add a sufficient 
kno of Italian to open a correspon- 
dence with Leghorn, Naples, and the Le- 
vant. os oman ess ce Gua 
were soon upon e 
wentto work. Such proficiency was evinced 





‘in the short space of six months, that the 
delighted 


father would have been at a loss 


AND 


to decide who was the cleverest of the two; 
his daughter in learning, or the master in 
teaching. At last an untoward circum- 
stance taught him, without expense, what 
he had hitherto paid too dear to learn, An 
oil-merchant from Lucca had just con- 
cluded sume commercial transactions with 
the Hamburghese, and was invited to ding 
at the “ Negociant’s” country-house on the 
banks of the Elbe. The cloth being re- 
moved, and the dessert served in, the father, 
by way of entertainment, called upon his 
daughter to address the Luchese gentleman 
in his native tongue, in Italian. The pre- 
liminary and indispensable ceremonies of 
blushing, fanning, coughing, being over, 
she began. The stranger was all eyes, all 
ears, and kept his mouth opened as if to 
snap at any word he might understand, or, 
at least, politely guess ;—all to no purpose. 
—* In fact,” said he, with a gentle stam- 
mering of hesitation and diffidence, “in 
fact I do not exactly comprehend what the 
young lady means to say—but perhaps, if 
..+.0r....” “Speak louder, my dear,” 
bawled the father, “ the gentleman may be 
hard of hearing.”—“ I’m sure, father, I 
speak plain and loud enough.”—* You do 
not, my love ; come, begin again.”—Again 
she began, and had no better luck.—* But 
what is this?” said the wondering father.— 
“Nothing,” the merchant replied. “ But 
pray, from what of Italy does the 
teacher come ?””"—‘ From Gascony,” answer- 
ed the girl—*Oh! then I have it,” said 
the Luchese; “ your Italian, Mademoiselle, 
is the purest -patois the famous 
Goudouli did ever speak or write—and has 
no more to do with Italian, than it has with 
French and Spanish, of which it is a very 
curious mixture. C’est une pure Gasconade ; 
(it is a mere Gascon trick) and your daugh- 
ter, Sir, has learned one thing for another ; 
Ecco il tutto, that’s all.” The teacher, 
who had just been paid for his last twelve 
tickets, smelt a rat, and went somewhere 
else in search of other dupes. 

Assassin. s, The’ etymon of this, word 
has been given in many different ways— 
but it appears that Assins, Haacins, and 
Hakesins, so often met with in old French 
romances, mean the same as assassins—not 
the name of a particular nation in Asia, but 
the attendants, or executioners in waiting, 
belonging to the retinue of a Mahometan 

rince who reigned in the 13th century, not 
‘ar from Antioch and Damascus. Philippe 
Mouskes furnishes us with the following 
passage: 
* Li vions de la montagne of 
Dire que li rois ert croisiés 
Deux Siens hakesins apiela, 
Et deux coutiaus si leur bailla 
Et commends mer apasser 
Pour le roi Loeys tuer.” 
Dict. de la Langue Romane. 

The old man of the mountain, having 
heard that the kings had taken the cross, 
called two of bie Rahosion, and gave them 
two poignards, and commanded them to 
cross the sea in order to kill King Loiiis. 
The word assassin seems connected, in re- 
gard to etymology with the Acinaces, the 

0 








small scymetar of the Medes and Persians. 
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Horace mentions this weapon, Carm. lib. 1. 
ofl. 17. v. 5. 

. ATuanor. 8. Not from aéavaros, Gr. um- 
mortalis, (as we are told) on account of the 
fire being constantly kept in the furnace of 
that name among chemists, but. imme- 
diately from the Iiebrew 9)37F, Thanor,(with 
the prefix Nj, Athanor) “a turnace.” 





ANECDOTES OF SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


Tue following Anecdotes exhibit the Ar- 
tist, whose genius has honoured his country 
so much, in an amiable light: liberality to 
others, and modesty in the estimation of 
himself, are finely ms 

“ Sir Joshua Reynolds,” says Dayes, “ at 
the time I made the drawings of the King 
at St. Paul’s, after his illness in 1789, com- 
plimented me handsomely on seeing them, 
and afterwards observed, that the, labour 
bestowed must have been such, that I could 
not be remunerated by selling them ; but if 
I would publish them myself, he would 
lend me the money necessary, and engage 
to get me a handsome subscription among 
the nobility. Such an offer could not be 
the result of an avaricious disposition, which 
he has been taxed with; and in the pur- 
chase of pictures, money was never an ob- 
ject with him ; witness his offering to cover 
twice with guineas (as the price) the picture 
of the Witch coming from Hell with a lap 
full of Charms, by Teniers, and of which 
he afterwards obtained possession, as he 
modestly declared, by on/y painting a por- 
trait, and giving a fancy subject and another 
of his.own works. He mentioned the sum 
it would have taken, and which, to the best 
of my recollection, was 900 guineas.” 

The Venus by Sir Joshua Reynolds, was 
engraved by Collier. Sir Joshua said it was 
the best engraved picture of any he had 
ever had done. He spoke in similar terms 
of the Infant Academy, by Haward. These 
two engravings gained the artists the de- 
gtees of Associates of the Royal Academy. 

“Here,” said Sir Joshua to Nat. Bond, 
the Advocate, “look at this portrait of Lord 
Thurlow—see what may be done by a clever 
engraver. He has produced by his graver 
a harmony in the fellow’s d——d queer 
face, that I with all my endeavours failed 
in.” This plate was engraved by Paggi 
and Bartolozzi; and when Lavater saw :t, 
he was said to have exclaimed, “ This is a 
countenance which shews a mind fit to 
reign in Heaven or Hell.” And yet in a 
life of the Bishop of London, it is said there 
never was a portrait worthy to be called a 
resemblance of this great man. 

Caleb Whitefoorde came one day to Sir 
Joshua, and told him of a Delilah by Ku- 
bens, which he could sell him for a fair 
price, at the same time convincing Sir J., 
who depended upon his judgment, that it 
was an original. He therefore commissioned 
him to buy, and 300/. was paid for the 
picture, which was sent home about twilight, 

| of course could not be seen, (it was, 
besides, after Sir J. had lost the sight of one 
eye.) Sir Joshua, on viewing it the next 
Morning, found that his bargain was no 
original, and of, in fact, but compar atively 
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little value. This very much vexed bim.— 
** This man,” said he, “ has taken me in ;” 
and from that hour he was always denied to 
Mr. Whitefoorde, who, it is to be presumed, 
only erred in judgment :—-the original pic- 
ture is now.at Munich. 

So little did Sir Joshua consume his time 
unnecessarily, that in ascending to his bed- 
chamber, he generally undid the buttons of 
his knees as he went up the stairs. 

Sir, J. Reynolds hearing of a penne who 
had a Vandyke, wished to purchase it—he 
was told he might have it for painting a 
portrait of a lady. The picture was sent, 
and Sir J. liking it, offered 40 guineas for 
it; but the money was returned to him, 
and he then painted the portrait instead. 

These data afford fair grounds for appre- 
ciating what Sir J. thought of his own abi- 
lities, and also for judging of his conduct 
to other artists and distinguished men. They 
form a supplement to the description of 
him by Sterne, who says in one of his 
letters,—“* You must mention the likeness 
to Reynolds himself, for I will tell you why 
I cannot: He has already painted a very 
excellent likeness of me, which, when I 
went to pay him for it, he desired me to 
accept as a tribute, (to use his own elegant 
and flattering expression) that his art wished 
to pay to my genius. That man’s way of 
thinking and manners are at least equal to 
his pencil.” 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Tue above Engraving represents the head 
of the animal mentioned in our last Gazette, 
as having been seen by Mr. Campbell at 
Mashow, in South Africa, the skull of which 
is now in the Museum of the Missionary 
Society in London. When shot it was called 
a rhinoceros, but the head being broughtin, 
it was found to be different from all the 
others that had been killed. ‘The common 


’ 





——— 
African rhinoceros, continues Campbell, has 
a crooked horn resembling a cock’s spur, 
which rises about nine or ten inches ahove 
the nose and inclines backwards ; imme- 
diately behind this is a short thick horn; 
but the head they brought had a straight 
horn projecting three feet from the forehead, 
ahout ten inches above the tip of the nose. 
The projection of this great horn very 
much resembles that of the fanciful Unicorn 
in the British arms, It has a small thick 
horny substance, eight inches loa, imme- 
diately behind it, which can hardly be ob- 
served on the animal at the distance of a 
hundred yards, and seems to be designed 
for keeping fast that which is penetrated 
by the long horn; so that this species of 
rhinoceros must appear really like a unicorn 
when running in the field. The head re- 
sembled in size a nine-gallon cask, and 
measured three feet from the mouth to the 
ear, and being much larger than that of the 
one with the crooked horn, and which mea- 
sured eleven feet in length, the animal itself 
must have been still larger and more for- 
midable. From its weight, and the position 
of the horn, it appears of over- 
coming any creature hitherto known, Hardly 
any of the natives took the smallest notice 
of the head, but treated it as a thing fami- 
liar to them. As the entire horn is per- 
fectly solid, the natives, I afterwards heard, 
made from one horn four handles for their 
battle-axes. Our people wounded another, 
which they reported to be much larger.* 
- It has been further stated in No. XV. of 
the Missionary Sketches, that ‘the head’ 
measured from the ears to the nose three 
feet : the length of the horn, which is nearly 
black, is also three feet, projecting from 
the forehead, about ten inches above the 
nose. There is a small horny’ projection, 
of a conical shape, measuring about eight 
inches, immediately behind the great horn, 
apparently designed for keeping fast or 
steady whatever is penetrated by the great 
horn. This projection is scarcely observed 
at a very little distance. The animal is not 
carnivorous, but chiefly feeds on grass and 
bushes. 

«‘ Mr. Campbell was very desirous to ob- 
tain as adequate an idea as possible of the 
bulk of the animal killed near Mashow, 
and with this view questioned his Hotten- 
tots, who described it as being much larger 
than the Rhinoceros, and equal in size to 
three oxen or four horses, 

“ The skull and horn excited great curio- 
sity at Cape Town, most scientific persons 
there being of opinion that it was all that 





* The head being so weighty ; and the distance 
to the Cape so great, it appeared necessary to cut 
off the under jaw and leave it behind; (the 
Mashow who cut off the flesh from it had ten 
cuts on his back, which were marks for ten men 
he had killed in his Jifetime.) The animal is 
considered by naturalists, since the arrival of 
the skull in London, to be the Unicorn of the 
ancients, and the same as that which is des- 
cribed in the 39th chapter of the book of Job. 
The part of the head brought to London, may 
be seen at the Missionary Museum; and, for 
such as may not have the opportunity of seeing 





the head itself, the annexed drawing of it has 
been made, 
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we should have for the Unicorn. An ani- 
mal of the size of a horse, which the fancied 
Unicorn is supposed to be, would notanswer 
the description of the Unicorn given in the 
Sacred Scriptures, where it is described as a 
very large, ferocious, and untameable crea- 
ture; but the animal in question exactly 
answers to it in every respect. 

“ The Hebrew namie by which it is called 
is Reem, which signifies Might or Strength. 
The translators of the Old Testament into 
Greek called it Monoceros ; iti the Latin (or 
Vulgate) tfarislation it is Unicornis. In va- 
rious countries it bears a name of similar 
pe oh In Geez it is called Arwe Harich, 

in the Amharic, Auraris, both signify- 
ing “ the large wild beast with the horn.” 
Ia Nubia; it is called Girnamgirn, or “horn 
upon horn.” This exactly applies to the 
skull in the Society’s Museum, which has 
a small conical horn behind the long one. 
From the latter we presume this animal has 
been denominated the Unicorn, it being the 
rincipal, and by far the most prominent 
orn, the uther, as before intimated, being 
scarcely distinguishable at a short distance. 
The writer of the article “ Unicorn,” in the 
Supplemént to the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
observes, (defining the term,) “ the Scrip- 
tural name of an animal, which was un- 
doubtedly the one-horned Rhinoceros.” 


‘¢ Some authors, both ancientand modern, 
have described an animal, which they call 
the Unicorn, said to resemble @ horse, or 
deer, with a long horn, represented -in 
English heraldry as one of the supporters 
of the royal arms; but there is reason to 
doubt the existence of any such quadruped, 
It is gpg that the long horn ascribed 
to such an animal is.that of a fish, or, as 
termed by some, a Sea Unicorn, called the 
Monodon, or Narwhol, confounding the 
land-and sea animal together; The horn of 
the fish here alluded to, was formerly im- 
posed on the world as the horn of the Uni- 
corn, at an immense price. On the whole, 
it seems highly probable that the Rhino- 
ceros, having one long horn projecting from 
its face, is the only Unicorn existing, and 
although it has a kind of stump of another 
horn behind the long projecting one, yet 
that it has. been denominated. Unicorn, (or 
one horn,) trom that which is so obvious 
and promiment ; and certainly its great bulk 


- and strength render it such a formidable 


and powerlul animal as is described in the 
Sacred Scriptures.” 


read 





ROYAL ACADEMY: 

On Saturday last; Mr, Richard Cook and 
Mr. William Daniel were elected Members 
of the Royal, Academy, in the room of 
Yenn and Conway; deceased, 


BRITISH GALLERY, 

We took occasion in dur last to remark, that 
in the loval views of our landscape. painters, 
there was. frequently tvo little attention 





paid to those abstract qualities and striking 
effects that are often seen in nature; not 
with'a view to Separate their attention from 





individual representation, but rather that 
they might not be satisted with ordinary 
scenes or ' with Commoy place, or ‘rather 
systematic éffects, a this sort: of ‘art will 
neither rank with the talent now displayed, 
hot agtee with the advanced state of paint- 
ing at this period, ‘The scenes in India, 
though of a Ideal ‘character, can hardly 
pra Maar view we —— taken; their 
singular icturesque forms, accompa- 
nied by a costume egal singular, give to 
these views a cha always interesting, 
especially when handled with the skill of 
the artist, Mr. W' Daniel, A,R.A.* whose 
works may be seen under! the Nos. 8, 37. 
98. 125, 261. 296. These, with a few 
others, may find their place among subjects 
of an historical’ or classical kind, In our 
first and general view’ of the Exhibition, 
we enumérated most of the leading subjects 
of this genus; and it will hardly be necessary 
to go into further particulars with many, 
especially as a. great portion of them had 
been exhibited, and noticed in our pages on 
a former occasion, The novelties in the 
Seliool of Design, besides those alluded 
to, aré not very striking or numerous. 
As ‘a contposition, we select that of Mr. 
Charles Landseer (No. 271. The Delivery 
of Prometheus,) avery able performance, 
and a favourable promise of future success ; 
though in the present instance’ the artist 
has attempted to accomplish too much—to 
bring a near and adistant object to bear upon 
the eye with equal ifiterest; accordingly we 
find that space, though not time, is annihi- 
lated. The colouring of Hercules has too 
much of the bronze in its tone, but the 
action is good, and the scenery grand and 
appropriate. 

0.272. The Mischievous Boy. R. Far- 
rier—This subject is handled with skill, 
but presents little either of novelty or 
point; in other words, the execution greatly 
excels the character of the subject. The 
artist may however console himself with the 
knowledge, that many pieces from the 
Flemish masters have nothing more to re- 
commend them than skill of this kind. 
The proper object however of att is mind ; 
and with far less handling than Mr. Farrier 
has here exhibited, pictures of a class which 
display that quality, leave a lasting remem- 
brance, and continue to increase in value 
the more they are contemplated :—such as 
the Poor Relations of Stephene and many 
others, whose attractions arise from the two- 
fold qualities of sentiment and good paint- 


ing. 

Yio. 199. Devotion. Mrs. Carpenter.— 
This head wants nothing but the touch of 
time to rank it with some of the best speci- 
mens of the Italian Masters ; and-her pic- 
ture of playful Infancy reminds us of the 
soft pencil and tender hues of Amironi. 

Ne. 291., The President and, Royal Aca- 
demicians assembled, &c. &c. H. Singleton. 
—This picture, as it contains the features of 
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many wiio are past; a8 well as many who 
now are; is also a feature of considerable 
interest_in the present Exhibition;..and 
whether the-facés or thé places are like or 
were liked by those who oecupy them, is 
perhaps of much less consequence now than 
thirty years ago, when the painting: was 


executed; One thing is most ¢ertain, that. 
the difficulty of forming-and attanging so. 
numerous a groupe, would have been an. 


undertaking of,great labour to most artists ; 
and the certainty is no less, that. the most 
expert could never have given satisfaction to 
all the parties who are here found assembled. 
We are therefore inclined to give great 
crédit to the talents of the painter, who thirty 
years ago cquld accomplish such a task, as 
well as to the projector, Mr. Bestland, who 
had the agueety and perseverance to en- 
grave a print from the picture now ex- 
hibited; and we are of opinion, that as a 
memorial of a national establishment, shew- 
ing its Members together, with the growth 
and attainments of the Fine Arts up to the 
period in question, this work should find its 
place in the collection, either of some in- 
dividual amateur, or of some collective body, 
promoters of the arts of painting, sculpture, 
and architecture. 

No. 279. Celebration of the Coronation 
at Newcastle, &c. H. P. Parker. — An 


assembly of another kind, met to discuss. 


the merits of a fountain of wine, and that in 
a way bie * characteristic of the dramatis 
persone. ere we see mirth without 
mischief—a rare thing ina mob. The-artist 
has displayed considerable skill in bringing 
such a motley multitude together upon 
canvas; and it would be rather too much 
to expect the rules of art to be applied 

ually to subjecis of this nature, as to those 
of historical or classical pictures. There is 
in this performance variety and character, 
und enought of locality mingled’ with the 
ludicrous, to make it interesting. 

No. 285. A Thunder Storm. R. R. 
Reinegle, A.R:A.—A spirited and strikin 

formatice, pourtraying the crash an 
of the elements with great effect. 

We think, however, a little more. light 
might have been given to the figures with 
advantage to the whole. 

No. 205. Head of att Ol’ Woman. J. Gra- 
ham.—This very suecessful study may have 
arisen from the contemplation of’ Rem- 
brandt’s, works; at the sanie time it has 
every claim to praise as a just imitation of 
nature united witli the best of‘ qualities of 


tt. ; 

No, 192. Fatima. T. Stetcardson.—The areh 
and playful'characters of this edd, with its 
clear and, beautiful colouring, mitsst have 
attractions even for those whose knowledge 
of art cannot reach’ its higher qualities of 

e and composition. 

a” has tee our annual custom, in fur- 
therance of the admirable design of this 
Institution, to devote a portion of our co- 
lumns, (the: larger it was, the greater our 
pleasure)-to a notice of the pictures sold at 
the Gallery. Every such sale is an argu- 
ment in favour not merely of this Soctety, 
but of all Associations, to encourage strug- 
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the Arts, in Science, or in Literature. Such 
a list as: we have. mentioned. we shall insert 
next week; at present it affords us much 
satisfaction to state, that our examination of 
the items gives us, a. return of forty-one 
pictures disposed of, and upwards of ane 
thousand guineas thus. directly applied to 
cherish our national living School of Paint- 
ing. Itis also with gratification we have to 
say, that the Directors, have given a reward 
to Mr. Jones, for his. Battle. of Waterloo, 
(painted. by commission for G. Watson 
Taylor, Esq.).of 200/., and to Edwin Land- 
seer 1501, for his. Larder Invaded, which 
picture is yet unsold, 
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POETIC SKETCHES. 
Sketch Sixth, 


“ She had.no thought from him apart, 
. ‘The idol of her seared heart, 
The a of life’s lone pilgri 5 
The light, the blessing of her age ! 
But hope is like the rainbow’s form, 
Dying in tears and bern in storm ; 
And all must feel what passing flowers 
Are joys we deemed most truly ours.” 


“ Alas, life is a weary voyage, made 

Mid storms and roeks, with just a sun ray sent 

To lure us on and leave us. 
Down swept,the gathered watets over rocks 
Which broke at times the column’s foaming line ; 
Darkening amid the snow-white froth, it swept 
Like an all conquering army, and an arch 
Of sparkling hues that in the sunbeams played 
Seemed to unite it with the sky which hung 
Above all calmness and repose : The blue 
Ethereal, soft and stainless, well beseemed 
A’ heaven we deem the dwelling-place of peace: 
Downwards. it rushed; the tall green pines, that 
Upon. the clitis beside, were covered o’er, [hung 
With silver spray : there stood those stately trees, 
Braving the furious storm, as the proud sons 
Of Greece, when Greece was glorious, stood and 
The tyrant’s. menace. and defied the yoke. [braved 
It reached the plain below; a crystal lake 
Became its dwelling, where the dimpling wave 
Had lost all memory.of its former strife : 
The willows grew around, and that pale flower 
The water-lily floated on its face, 
The halcyon plumed his azure wings, nor feared 
A coming storm, and in the midst ar isle 
Rose like a blest shrine to the guardian power 
Of that sweet scene. It was a little , 
Shaded by gloomy firs and lighter birch: [soms, 
Here the wild shed its first white blos- 
And the dove built her nest, while the soft gale, 
Sighing amid the graceful larches, gave 
The only answer to her murmurings.— 
‘Pwo-once dwelt here, a Mother and her Child : 
She was widow, and had deeply drank 
The cup of bitterness, But woman bears 
The storm.man.shrinks from unrepiningly. 
At length the one to whom her love had been 
A light mid darkness died, and she was left 
In coldness and unkindness: but one link 
Still board her to this earth ; there was a smile 
Bore gladness to her wounded: heart, a voice 
Of joy and consolation, one whe made 
Life very precious'to hér—the young bird, 
Her own sweet nestling, yet too young to know 
What clouds hung o’er him.—Quiet came at last ; 
The mourner found:a little lone retreat. 
Where she might rest her weary feet—this isle 
Became her home. Her child-grew up 
A hepe aad blessing to her :—she was. 
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No foot was fleet as his, no hand could setid 

‘The atrow so unertingly, and none 

So lightly and se fearlessly could:scale 

The heiglit whereon the eagle dwelt ; and, more 
Than all, to feel. how she ‘was levéd! Hé seemed 
To live but. for her. “When with boyish pride 
He dared the ventutous path the others feared, 
If chance he saw his mother’s cheek grow pales 
The meed was left unwon. One morn he went 
In his light skiffyand promised to return 

As evening fell; but when the sun sank down 
The air was thick with clouds, and the fierce wind 
Poured in its anger o’er the waters ; loud 

The thunder roll , and the red lightnings hurled 
Their fiery warnings. High upon a rock 

She raised a fire :—the lightning struck the pile, 
She marked it not—the rain beat on her head, 
It was unfelt—but with the agony 

Of hope expiring, still she fed the flame. 

Day rolled the clouds away, and, sick at- heart, 
She looked towards the shore—he floated there, 
Her own beloved Child !—With one wild shriek 
She threw herself towards him, and the waves 
Closed on them undivided | - - - LEBEL, 





WOMAN AND THE MOON. 
I’ve oft been sorely puzzled and perplex’d, 
When thinking of the Sun and Moon, and so on, 
To know what principle, when they were sex’d, 
Those who first fixed their gender chose to go on. 
I will not say that I’ve been ever vex’d 
When this same thing I’ve chanc’d a thought to 

throw on ; 

But it hath given my reasoning powers some pother, 
Why we should He the one and She the other. 


The Moon and Woman! there may be I own 
Points of resemblance more than one or two, 
Twenty, for aught I know, might even be shiewn : 
I'd state them if I'd nothing else to do, 

But as I have, I'll leave the theme alone— 

And yet, on second thoughts, I'll give a few, 
Lest carping critics, who are apt to chatter; 
Should say I never thought about the matter. 


Imprimis, then, they both shine most at night, 
The one on earth, the other in the sky ; 

I might say both reflect a borrowed light, 

But this perhaps the Ladies would deny, 

And they, I own, have an undoubted right 

To know what charms they borrow or they buy ; 
Besides, whenever any thing is bought 

And paid for ’tis its owner’s, as it ought. 


But passing this discussion, as a theme 

Too delicate to dwell on, I must.say 

That whether both dispense a borrowed gleam 

Or not, there’s much resemblance in the ra 
Which shines from each: though beautiful the 
It is. not steady like the light of day, [beam, 
But.an uncertain fascinating splendour, 

A little coolish too, when man grows tender. 


Another point of likeness to my view, 

Being, I think, an accurate beholder, 

Is this—when Ladies and when Moons.are new, 
They’re both a little coy ; but when grown older, 
They don’t salute you and then bid adieu 

Both in a breath, but, grown a little bolder, 

Are more disposed to give, you time to admire, 
And are in no great hurry to retire. 


Let's try again. The Moon, it has been said, 
Has a strange influence on folks half crack’d ; 
And I have either heard or somewhere read 
Of the “ Lunatic and lover all compact,” 
Which seems as if *twere thought by some ill-bred, 
(Fhough two such wretches should be straightwa 
rack'd,) 
That ‘tis ‘not till man’s reasoning powers are gone, 


But this point of resemblatice, though it might 
Strike some as very striking, I just mention ; 
I should be sorry to be unpolite, 

And still more sorry to excite. dissension 
Among your love-sick swains, who out of spight 
Would swear I had some sinister intention } 
Their heads I leave to those who choose to win en}, 
’Tis no affair of mine what brains aré in.’em, 


Well; to proceed ; Ii find I must make haste, 
And not on every. point of semblance bore, 

Or I shall both my time.and patience waste, 
Anditry my reader’s patience, which is more; 
For when a joke is not quite to our taste, 

It’s apt to make one feel.a,little sore, 

Besides it might be thought it was my aim 

To prove the Moon and Woman are the same. 


I therefore shall with brevity pass-over 

Various resemblances between the twain, 

How both, when skis are clear, smile.on a lover, 
And leave him in the lurch in clouds. and. fain.; 
As well as many,a theme I might discovery 

In either’s rise or set, or wax. or wane; 

But as I might be prolix, I forbear, 

Besides, I must their difference now compare, 


The Moon and Woman differ then in this : 
The first is true to nature and its laws, 

It never leaves its sphere, nor does amiss, 
It apes no artful wiles, asks no applause, 

In all its changes still unchanged it is 

In loveliness and beauty from this cause ; 
Since first created it has cheated no man : 
I fear: we cannot say all this for Woman, 


Again: The Moon sheds her impartial beam 

Qn rich and poor with just the same delight:; 
Youth, beauty, ugliness and age, all seem 

The same to her, to each her smiles are bright, 
She sometimes may withdraw her gentle beam, 
But not capriciously, still less in spite. 

I doubt much if these qualities are common 

With her to whom we give the name of Woman. 


1 might, if I had time and inélination, 

And were not fearful of exciting riot, 

Give other instances of variation, [sigh at 5 

Which some would smile, and more perhaps-wpuld 

I give but one, defying disputation : 

Women are talkative, the Moon is quiet, 

Were there no other cause, I must opine 

This fally proves the Moon not feminine. 
Boron, 








EPIGRAM, 
On Life.* 
Life is to me a burthen too, with-tiie 
In this. throng’d world nor péacé nor rest endure : 
Friends and relations numberless I see, . 
They haunt me every where—they all are poor. 


* Contrast to Epigram in Literary Gazette, 
No. 263, p. 72: " 4 " 


ee 
SKETCHES oF SOCIETY. 
THE SHOWS OF LONDON.—WNo. V. 


Quelque Chose !—Dict. de PAcademié. 


Tue press of matter upon us this week 
forces us to a very short Show, whieh we feel 
to be particularly hatd, as we have a very 
long subject; in short, we will sdy the 
longest subject of the kind that we have 
ever yet treated of in our Gazette. Yetto 


y |\be obliged to cram the whole atlas into a 


half column, heaven knows is too mjuth. 
There is at present to be seen itt Bond 








To-hegr that. when he joined his young compeers, 


Wontah cari ‘clainr his noddle as her own. 


Street a human. being so far above the usual 
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standard of mankind that hé is denominated 
“ the French Giant.” This show, as in 
duty bound, we have seen; and, as “ the 
Varlet is a tall man,” we beg to indulge 
our readers with an account of him. 

He was born at Sarrebourg Dept. de la 
Meurthe, in March 1800; and was always 
reckoned long limbed, very strong and ro- 
bust, and capable of bearing oe fatigue. 
His father, strong but not tall (5 ft. 10 in.) 
was keeper of the Government forests ; his 
mother was a very little woman, but he has 
— 6 feet high, though only 16 years 
of age. 

His appetite is moderate ; his disposition 
of the very mildest description, as in fact 
he would rather suffer than do an injury to 
any one. His voice is a fine bass; he is 
very active, when at liberty to exercise him- 
self, and remarkably supple. As a native of 
France should be, he is most gallant to the 
ladies, and feels grateful to those who will 
converse familiarly with him. 

Such: are the particulars which we have 
gathered from observation and from the 
reports of persons connected with M: Le 
Comte. His height is stated at 7 feet 
4 inches, and as he stands*in his boots he 
must be about that altitude. His counte- 
nance is good-humoured and pleasing ; his 
hand tremendous, resembling that of a 
gigantic statue more than that of “ one of 
us.” His frame rather narrows towards the 
shoulders, otherwise his bulk and strength 
would both be more formidable; his limbs 
are not ill proportioned, though massy, and 
—any two very little boys or girls might be 
hid in his boots. 





SUNDAY IN ENGLAND.* 
A.mostT all travellers protest that} nothing 
is more melancholy than the observance of 
Sunday in England. They assure us that 
every thing seems dead, and that every 
sound of joy becomes mute, They pity the 
people who are denied every innocent plea- 
sure, und extol the happiness of- other 
countries, where this restraint is unknown.t+ 


* Itis always useful, though not always agree- 
able to national feelings, to hear what foreigners 
say of us. ‘The following picture of an English 

th is drawn bya very eminent hand, viz., 
by that of Dr. Niemeyer, Professor and Chan- 
cellor of the University of Halle in Germany, 
who is universally respected on the continent, as 
as well for his distinguished private character as 
for his numerous and admirable works on educa- 
tion. It was in the summer of 1819 that the 
Professor visited England. +The duties of his 
office did not allow him to remain longer than 
about two months in this ae but by a most 
ey economy of time, and by the judgment 
which he exercised in the choice of the objects 
of his attention, he contrived to acquire more 
real information in that short period than ano- 
ther would have done in thrice the time. 

+ Among these a recent French author, who 
calls himself a resident in London, is prominent : 
he says, “‘ Nothing can be conceived more tiresome 
and melancholy than an English Sunday, whether 
in Loudon or the country. The theatres are all 
closed; the taverns are only opened at certain 
hours, and all gaming, dancing, and music are 
strictly prohibited. ‘The tolls established at the 
turnpikes are increased, and a large portion of the 
Le ayers spend the day in traversing the Parks, 
or in s 


I candidly confess that the Sunday in Eng- 
land has not -appeared.to me so dull and 
joyless; nay that I even reckon several 
Sundays passed there among my most 
agreeable recollections, and cannot refrain 
from expressing the wish that we might 
have among ourselves something more 
of what we there find in families as dis- 
tinguished for intellectual endowments 
as respectable for their character. I do 
not address those whom a‘religious gloom 
causes to regard as sinful the most inno- 
cent occupations, such as playing on the 
pianoforte, knitting, reading any book that 
is not of a religious nature, and think they 
ought to keep the Sabbath more in the 
spirit of the Old Testament than of the 
Christian religion; but those who would 
wish that a certain harmony might be ob- 
served among us also in the employment of 
the hours of Sunday. I foresee that many 
readers will be of a-different opinion. But 
how should people be always of one mind? 
It is not to be denied, that the difference 
between the six week-days and this seventh, 
is more striking in England than any where 
else. It is as if a long contimued ebb had 
set in, which would be followed by no flood ; 
or as if animated life had quitted the streets 
and public places, and retired to the back 
a of the dwellings; or as if every one 
reathed more softly to recover from the 
fatigues and exertions of a restless activity. 
The latter is really the case. In this re- 
spect alone, the law which commands repose 
from usual employment, is a real blessing 
for innumerable persons, who have borne for 
six days together the labour and heat of the 
day, or in the bustle of worldly concerns have 
not been able to rest themselves,or hold inter- 
course with their family, and that is accom- 
plished which the ancient Mosaic foundation 
of the Sabbath had for its object.* On Satur- 
day, when the clock strikes twelve (at night) 
the curtain in the theatre must be let down, 
and it is not drawn up again till Monday. 
Only those shops in which the indispen- 
sable necessaries of life are sold, are open ; 
all the others are closed the whole day, and 
all the windows being covered with painted 
shutters, the city assumes quite a different 
appearance. Where the law, originating in 
ancient times of religious dissension, is ob- 
served in all its rigour, even large enter- 
tainments, card-parties, and concerts in the 
houses, are avoided, and no work done. The 
streets however begin to be animated, when, 
between ten and eleven o’clock, divine ser- 
vice begins. ° The number of well-dressed 
persons going to church increases in all 
the streets : the citizens, generally, man and 
wife together, the children before them, 





ing to his neighbour. I[t is the finest sight in 
the world to see men, women, and children 
looking mournfully at each other, as they walk 
along and eae or else seated with their arms 
across at their windows, which are kept shut in 
all seasons of the year, counting the passengers 
as they pass.”’ 

* “Six days thou shalt do thy work, and on 
the seventh day thou shalt rest; that thine ox 
and thine ass may rest, and the son of thy 
handmaid, and the stranger [the slave born in the 
house, and he who is purchased] may be re- 





trolling to eo in the suburbs, where 
every man drinks his tea or beer without speak- 





freshed,”"—Exod, xxiii. 12, 


AND 
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mostly with the Common Prayer-book and 
Psalms in their hand. The churches being 
so numerous in all parts of the city, the 
masses soon divide; and here, as well as 
elsewhere, some are more crowded than 
others. Some of the churches in particu- 
lar, where evening service (beginning at 
six o'clock) is performed, are so excessively 
crowded, that a person who comes late can 
hardly find a seat, however willing the pew- 
opener may be to procure him one. 

It would, however, be a great error to 
suppose that every man in England is a 
constant attendant at church. If we calcu- 
late the inhabitants of London at twelve 
hundred thousand, the number of all 
the churches and chapels, as well of the 
established church as the dissenters, at 
466, all these, some of which are very 
small, would scarcely be able to contain 
more than the half. But there, too, there 
are persons enough in all classes, for whom 
there is no church and no Sunday; whether 
it be that, as is often the case among us, 
they seek in this indifference superior intel- 
lectual light, or believe themselves dis- 
pensed by empty excuses of want of time, 
or are alienated by an irregular sensual life 
from every thing that lies beyond the senses : 
yet this external respect for public religious 
worship, and the communion of Christians 
for elevating the soul to God, as well as for 
self-reflection, are indisputably far more 
general in England. In many it may be 
mere habit, education, eye-service, a remedy 
against domestic ennui, and now and then 
more than Jewish superstition, against 
which Christ (Matt. xii, 1—8) and Paul 
(Rom. xiv. 5, 6) contended: but in many it 
is the pure expression of internal religious 
feeling, and as it has arisen from no compul- 
sory obligation to join the congregation of 
the worshippers of God, so it manifests itself 
in them by the most beneficial effects, by 
maintaining and increasing in them a true 
sense of what is moral and divine. 

He who does not consider the theatre, 
balls, and games for money, as indispensable in 
order to - happy, or to keep off ennui, in 
whom those artificial pleasures have not 
blunted a taste for the great scenes of 
nature, and the pleasures. of cheerful s0- 
ciety, I really know not what should hinder 
such a person from spending his Sunday 
agreeably, both in and out of London. I, at 
least, have seen on fine Sundays the roads 
almost more thronged with carriages and 
pedestrians than during the week, The 
Thames was covered with boats, conveying 
numerous parties to the beautiful places on 
the banks, the country seats, &c. The pub- 
lic houses, towards evening, were crowded, 
even before the doors, with cheerful guests, 
and the children were playing round them ; 
the coaches were full, both inside and out, 
of persons going and returning. In St. 
James's Park, and still more in Hyde Park, 
the crowd was so great towards evening, 
that one might have thought the whole 
population of London was walking there. 
At seven, eight, and nine o'clock, the strects 
begin to fill with the returning multitude, 
who, after being confined for the whole 
week in their work-rooms, shops, and nat- 
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row habitations, have been out with their 
wives and children to enjoy the fresh air. 
Many indeed, both high and low, who go 
into the country on a Sunday, do not rently 
neglect to attend the village churches, be- 
fore the doors of which you may often see 
whole rows of carriages from the neigh- 
bourhood. But then they enjoy the rest of 
the day in the open country, or in the ele- 
t environs of their houses, and often 
in rich and social entertainments. I myself 
never failed to meet with all this on Sun- 
days, and even music, as my readers will 
see below. Thus, under the guidance of 
Mr. Ackermann, who always studied howto 
procure me pleasure, I passed on the 11th of 
June, in the morning, through the then 
quiet London, and Fulham, the beautiful 
country seat of the Bishop of London, sur- 
rounded by a large park, to the paradisaical 
Richmond. Unfortunately we arrived too 
late for the church, and were unwilling to 
disturb the congregation. But the beauties 
of unconfined nature, the recollections of 
venerable antiquity, called forth by the view 
of the spot where the ancient English kings, 
Edward I, and JI. once dwelt, where Ed- 
ward III. mourned for his heroic son the 
black Prince, where Henry VII. died, 
where Elizabeth lived under her sister Mary 
as a prisoner, and at last ended her career as 
ueen, glorious, though not happy in herself; 
all this, beheld from an elevated balcony,was 
no less calculated than divine service, to 
dispose the soul to serious contemplation. 
The accounts of travellers have made us 
acquainted with the highly beautiful and 
cultivated view from the heights near Lyons. 
Yet the Gallo-American Simond is impar- 
tial enough to give the preference to the 
view from Richmond-hill, From an emi- 
nence of only moderate elevation, which 
you attain gradually, you look over first a 
wide plain through which the Thames me- 
anders, Its two banks are meadows co- 
vered with herds and flocks. Large masses 
of trees stand irregularly on this beautiful 
level turf, spreading around them dark sha- 
dows, and some qmacivided into single groups 
like thickly wooded islands on the bosom of 
a verdant ocean. Here and there is a lofty 
oak, which extends at right angles its 
mighty arms, but more frequently an elm 
ra whose round masses of foliage are 
closely piled one above another. Only a 
few houses, halfconcealed in the copse, some 
hardly perceptible foot-paths over the green 
sw; eading to these dwellings, remind 
you of human inhabitants. At the farthest 
end of the immense semicircle, which the 
eye commands, the scenery is still the same, 
and yet always varying. But as each single 
rt retires, every slight change of the level 
surface shews the nearest objects on the faint 
blueish back-ground of the more remote, 
till the whole is closed by a horizon of hills 
of a blueish and undefined tone of colouring. 
Thus nature, or rather its Divine author, has 
here erected a glorious temple, in which 
every feeling bosom must be inspired with 
cheerful devotion, Here it was that the fa- 
vourite poet of Britain, Thomson, whose 
remains repose in the churchyard beneath 


Enchanting Vale ! beyond whate’er the Muse 
Has of Achaia or Hesperia sung : 

O Vale of bliss! O softly swelling hills! 

On which the power of Cultivation lies 

And joys to see the wonders of his toil. 
Heavn’s! what a goodly prospect spreads around, 
Of hills and dales, and woods and lawnsand spires, 
And glitt’ring towns, and gilded streams, till all 
The stretching landscape into smoke decays. 


Here too it was that our worthy coun- 
tryman Moritz exclaimed, “ O Richmond, 
Richmond! never shall I forget that even- 
ing, when thou’ didst so sweetly smile upon 
me from thy fairy hills!—O ye blooming 
vales, ye verdant meads, and ye silver 
streams in this happy country, how have ye 
delighted me, when I walked transported 
with enthusiasm on the flowery banks of the 
Thames.”+ 


From Richmond we went to Kew, where 
we viewed the celebrated Botanic garden 
in company with Mr. Aiton, the superin- 
tendent of all the royal gardens, and among 
other botanical curiosities, saw the original 
Hortensia from which all those in Europe 
are derived. Weafterwards dined with the 
family of Mr. Pappendiek, page to the late 
Queen, who died here in her country house 
in the arms of his wife. When we returned 
in the cool of the evening, au immense crowd 
had assembled before the barracks of the 
King’s guards in Hyde Park, to hear the 
music of the band, which, as I was told, 
plays every evening the favourite popular 
airs, and other select pieces. Here then, 
also, the English Sunday, which has been so 
much decried, was not clad in mourning. 

Farther, it is true, they do not go in Eng- 
land. . Even he who perhaps has religion 
less at heart than the preservation of certain 
national customs, requires that Sunday shall 
maintain its peculiar character, and that there 
shall not be too glaring a contrast between 
its principal destination, and the employ- 
ment of the remaining hours of the day. 
Thus, for instance,.every true Englishman 
would consider it as a most indecent con- 
trast, if the same parents who had in the 
morning gone to church with their children, 
and there perhaps heard a sermon on mo- 
desty and decorum, could go with them in 
the evening to the theatre, and there see 
at their ease some laughable farce, or such 
luscious scenes, drawn after nature, as we 
find represented, in some of our favourite 
pieces, to the eyes of our youth of both sexes. 
But so ought in reason every one to think 
and feel, who does not regard the whole of 
life as a farce. Truly, decorum often borders 
nearer than we believe on morality ! 

+ It is really remarkable, that the whole pas- 
sage from Moritz’s Travels is translated into 
English, and inserted in the Picture of London.* 
Thus by means of this book, which is annually 
reprinted, the name of Moritz is familiar to 
thousands, while many of our classic authors are 
unknown, 

* We have found this passage in the Ambulator.—Ed. 
a RR 
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Kixo’s Turatre.— The restoration to 
perfect health of so finished an actress and 





@ plain stone, sang 
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di Begni, is a circumstance of too much 
interest to the Opera visitants not to fix our 
notice. She appeared on Tuesday with not 
only recovered, but, we thought, increased 
powers of voice and action; and her per- 
formance throughout the evening in “Il 
Turco in Italia,” drew forth as unanimous 
commendation from her audience as we 
have ever heard bestowed on the efforts 
of the most favoured performers of the 
Italian: the whole was excellently cast. 
The Carnaval de Venise maintains its at- 
traction; but its star is Mercandotti, who 
has discarded her flaxen and resumed her 
dark Iberian ringlets. 
Drury Lane.— Adeline, a melo-drame. 
This translation from theFrench of M.Pixere- 
court is avery pretty production. Itis some- 
thing in the style of all the pleasant impro- 
babilities which have proceeded from the 
Porte St. Martin and la Gaieté of Paris, and 
which have been regularly laid under con- 
tribution for the laughter and tears of our 
English audiences. But Adeline has more 
of the tears than the laughter, and is the 
common story of a seduction, in which the 
parties are, an innocent girl, the daughter 
of a blind old officer, owt a young man of 
rank, already married. The heroine has 
been imposed on by a fictitious contract, 
which leaves her misfortune unstained with 
crime. After a long course of miserable 
concealment from the vigilance of her fa- 
ther, and the broken-heartedness of hope 
deferred, she insists on] the acknowledg- 
ment of her marriage; discovers from the 
young Count’s reluctance, that there is 
some formidable obstacle, and finally, by 
the sudden appearance of his wife, feels 
that the obstacle is insurmountable. Her 
father learns the insult put upon his family, 
and, blind as he is, challenges the seducer, at 
whom he fires without effect. The unhappy 
girl now determines to die, and to die in 
the presence of her betrayer. She goes to 
his father’s palace as a stranger, and is fol- 
lowed by her parent, who demands justice 
on the Count. A féte is given for the re- 
ception of some man of rank, and in the 
midst of the celebration, while all is dan- 
cing and gaiety, Adeline appears wild with 
the last despair. She ascends a bridge, and 
in the presence of the assemblage plunges 
herself into the canal. She is taken up, 
but dying, and expires in her father’s arms. 
The heroine is played by Miss Copeland 
with a simplicity and tenderness, and occa- 
sionally with a force, that surprises the 
audience, and gives the most favourable 
hopes of her future fortunes upon the stage. 
It is altogether an extremely interesting 
exhibition, and does great honour to the 
talents of this rising actress. Mr. Cooper 
is the old officer, and his performance is 
chaste, manly, and effective. Penley, in the 
Count, does all that is necessary in a cha- 
racter not formed tu be a favourite. Knight 
is an amusing peasant; and, not to leave any 
thing without praise, we must speak in 
terms of all admiration of Miss Smithson’s 
hat and feathers. Her gown is of the most 
meritorious satin, and the holding up of her 
train is a model of all the graces of a draw- 





accomplished a singer as the Signora Ronzi 





ing-room, The scenery in the last act, is 
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very ingenious, and the piece altogether the 
prettiest thing of the season. 

On Thursday a Petite Comedie, also from 
the French, was Srosuged, under the title of 
Love in Humble Life. Tt isa'simple plot, of 
no uncommon materials, but with the in- 

of interest and humour well 
tixed up in its composition. It was well 
received. 

Covent Garpen.—The Legend of Mon- 
trose.—Being prosaced on Thursday night, 
wecan say little of this picce, the form and 
extent of our publication compelling to set 
even the steam engine early to work upon 
our weekly. impression. Little is however 
necessary, for thedrama adheres very closely 
to the novel. What scenery of the mest 
beautiful kind (especially one scene of the 
Childres of the Mist in their wild pass, by 
Grieye,) music, some of which (the oldest) 
is caleulated to be highly popular, splen- 
dour, effect, and good acting, could add to 
the.attraction of a fine romantic story, are 
furnished to profusion, There are besides 
horses to draw houses, Liston in Dalgetty 
to make them laugh, and Stephens in Annot 
Lyle to ravish their ears, as she does en- 
chantingly in the simple Scotch air of 

“ They're a’ nodiin, nid, nid noddin, 

They're a’ noddin at our house at hame.” 
This alone is worth the price of sitti 
atdell giey, but the Legend oy Mosieee ta 
not dull; though rather replete with march 
and countermarch. Abbot, in Allan M‘Au- 
lay the Seer, is impressive, and does much 
for the piece; Yates, alsn, resembling Kean 


too | , is very successful in the pr | 
.of Ranald of the Mist. Taylor talks 
tch tenfold more barbarous than the 
dialect itself ; and at the end there is a mélée 
of men and horses in fight, which gives as 
good a notion of a battle as we ever wit- 
nessed in mimickry. Daigetty’s Gustavus 
dies heroically, the marriage of Mon- 
teith and Annot permits the curtain a 
The less prominent characters are ably 
filled by Duruset, Egerton, Connor, Mrs. 
Faucit, ke. &e.; and the applause was gene- 
ral, the brute actors -having, by their skill 
and talents, surmounted a little opposition 
to their appearance upon the stage. 





A library for the first handred Eton boys 
aspen has stprtnnel Me sppectricn 
Ss robation 
this, and resend a wpe copy of the 
a and Variorum classics to the insti- 
tution. 


A Mr, Painter has just married a Miss 
Penh, at Richmond—a final proof, if proof 
were. wanting, of the indissoluble eonnec- 
tion ‘between Nay = oy agi 
terflay, contains a droll instance of coura- 
akon Humanity. ’ Sir D.' Moncrieff havin 
rd oe eight miles for eee 

‘ ‘her to death, leapt, at avartl 
of his sf ‘ 





Cain.—Lord Byron's Cain is like his pro- 
totype, so_forlorh‘an outcast, that even the’ 
Court‘of Chancery, which ‘takes ‘charge of 
all lunatics, refuses him an asylum. e 
arm of equity B song ¥ ‘no further; but 
surely this is striking short, for if the work 
is too infamous to have its copywright pro- 
tected, it is too infamous.to be permitted to’ 
infect the multitude in an eighteenpepny 
pamphlet. af eed 

The shock of an earthquake was expe- 
rienced at ‘Bombay 6n the 14th September. 
It seems not to have been so violent as that 
felt last year. ‘These phenomena are be- 
coming more’ common im the east. 

Lucien Buonaparte’s eldest son (the 
newspapers say) is about to marry Joseph’s 
eldest daughter, and-after “ their union, set 
out for the United States,” as if ‘theirstates 
were not united before, ' ; 

Anecdote.—A labourer in Italy, oyed 
in throwing down rubbish from a house, 
called to the passengers to take care; but 
one of them, paying no. attention to the 
warning, was wounded by a stone, He 
cited the man before a court of justice, and 
demanded damages. <A celebrated Advo- 
eate undertook the defence of the labourer ; 
but as he found it impossible to prove that 
his client had really warned the passengers 
to cake care, he had recourse to an expe- 
dient to gain. his object... When the case 
therefore came to be tried, and the defen- 
dant was asked why he had thrown down 
the stones so heedlessly, he stood mute and 
motionless. The Judge répeated his ques- 
tion, but he maintained an obstinate silence ; 
and when the Judgé' expressed his surprise 
at it, the Advocate remarked, that his client 
was unfortunately deaf and dumb. “ No, 
no,” exclaimed the plaintiff, off his d, 
* it is false, itis an evasion, I myself heard 
him very plainly say, ‘ Take care! take 
cosy "= And why — ieee o fol- 
ow his warning?” said the , smiling, 
and dismissed the case, - 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Miss Spence’s “Old Stories” will appear 
next week. 

Mr. Wordsworth has two new poetical 
works in the press. The first that will ap- 
pear is entitled ““ Memorials of a Tour on 
the Continent,” and the other, “ Ecclesiasti- 
cal Sketches,” in $ Parts:—Part 1. From 
the Introduction of Christianity into Britain 
to the Consummation of the Papal Domi- 
nion. _ Part 2. To the close of the Troubles 
in the Reign of Charles I. Part 3. From 
the Restoration to the present Times. 

The Travels of Theodore Ducas in various 
Countries of Europe at the Revival of Let- 
ters and Art, edited by Charles Mills, au- 
thor of The History of: the Crusades, will be 
published this month. The First Part will 
embrace Italy. Asi 


A volume, entitled The Magic iy 

or Sketches of Seéries in the Metropolis, js 

in the press : we have~been obliged b e 
u 


from which we shall ‘enrich ‘our next 
Numbers. ‘ ; 

Mr. James Bird, author of the Vale of 
Slaughden, Machin, or the Discovery of 
Madeira, &c. has in the Boom a tragedy, 
entitled, Cosmo, Duke of Tuscany. 

Polish Literature,—The literature of P6- 
land ‘has been enriched by ‘a work such as 
it never before possessed ; a ‘splén 
duction of the arts, which could be equalled 
by ny a few in the literature of the most cul- 
tivated languages. Count Edwatd  Rag- 
zynski has published the Journaf of his 
Travels in 1814 to Constantinople, ‘and to 
the scene of the Iliad, the plains of Troy on 
the Coast of Asia Minor, with» great . 
graphical splendour and costly embelich. 
ments. The work consists of 51 sheets of 
letter-press, and &2 copper-plates, most! 
of a large size; and also a consideral 
number of appropriate vignettes, from de- 
signs made on the spot by M. Fubrmann 
(the painter who accompanied the Count.) 
and engraved by the most eminent mastets 
in Berlin, Dresden, Prague, Vienna, Paris, 
and Rome. The map of the Plain of Troy, 
according to Homer, is from the Count’s own 
survey, who, generously sacrificing the 
large sums which he has expended on this 
work, has given the sale and all the profits 
to the Poorhouse in Posen, and the Cha- 
ritable Societies and Hospitals in Warsaw. 

Coutents of the Journal des Savans for 
Jan, 1822 :—Ssufismus sive Theosophia, &c. 
2d article, reviewed by Silvestre de Sacy ; 
Cox’s Birman Empire, by Abel Remusat; 
M. A. F. Chomel des Fiévre et ‘des Mala- 
dies pestilentielles, by Tessier; Pastoret, 
Ordonnances des Rois de France, by Ray- 
nouard ; A. Beugnot, jun. Essai sur tes fn- 
stitutiones de S. Louis, by Daunou. 











to @ puol ina stone’quarty, })presentation of «two: » * the ‘Aue- 
to prevent hn wadstomninseeoal toss a and “ the Park,” which give usa very 
being drowned! C8 °° idevourable’idea of the writer's. talents, ard 


AL TABLE. 
JANUARY. ter.| Barometer. 
Thursday 31.) from 24 to 42) 30°28 to 30°24 
Fes. Friday 1.] from 34 to 46} 30°18 to 29-99 
Saturday .| from 36 to 52 | 29°83 'to 29°85 
Sunday 3.| from 37 to 46 | 29°41 to 29:54 
Monda ‘4.| from 29 to 44 | 29°71 to 29°75 
Tuesda' 5.| from 42 to 60/ 20°23 to 20°61 
Wednesday |‘ 6.) from 28 to 43 | 30°07 to'30'11 


Rain fallen during the week, 475 of an inch. 








Tharsday 7. | from 92 to 561") 20°83 to 29-80 
Friday 8.| from 42 to 50 | 29°75 to 29:03 
Seturday.. 9.}from 40 to 2 | 20°86 to 29°81 
Sunday _— 10. | from 44 to 64 | 20°84 t0 29°79 
Monday _11./ from 40 £0 50} 20°93 to 3008 
Tuesday  12,/from.$7 to. 46 /'$0-11 to 30:19 
Wednesday 13. | from 33 to 46 | 30°11 to. 30,03 


Rain fallen during the week ,525 of an ipdh. 
At the late edlipse of the Moon, about the 
time of the greatest obscuration, the bottom 
of the darkened part became very red, and 
remained so till néar the end of the eclipse : 
it had much, the appearance of rays darting 
upwards, similar to the Aurora Borealis. 


On Soturday the 98d, at Th, 20’ 19” (clack 





time) ‘the 3d: lite of Jupiter will emerge 
from an Eclipse, os al 

gee , which the 
ackgaut’ of ths Wterary wer hetwoets Wir Dibdin dnd 
oe reer, eet ee 
quektions dreound wp mit't) we mult content r- 


selves with half a campaign, 
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PMiscellancous Avoertisements, 


Connected with Literature and the Arts. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION PALL MALL. 


puis Gallery, for the Exhibition and Sale 
of the b fag 4 of Rana pwn Lm wen cunt, 
un ive in e vi 
from Ten im ie octet)” JOHN YOUNG, ‘Keeper 


Bases Is, Catalogue ls. 





‘Price 12s. 


KALEIDAKOUSTIKON. . Amusement for 
PPANO-FORTE PLAYERS Are means —— 
Persons wholly a with - 
tion, niay easily and execute u aaa of 
hundred and Ronees Millions of WALTZES. 


By PR. KUBLAU. 


Loony Treuttel .and Wirtz, Treuttel, jun. and 
Richter, 30, Soho-square, London. 


LAPLAND. 


ME. BULLOCK respectfally intimates to} en 
the’Pablic, ‘that such as desire to examine the 
REIN DEER and LAPLANDERS at their leisure ; 
and such ‘young ‘Persons as wish to be driven in 
the Carriage, will find that from the hour of Eleven 
till One, the pressure of Company is nottoo great for 
that purpose. From the -extraordinary interest this 
Exhibition has excited (having already been visited by 
27000 persons) it is intended, if the health of the Deer 

will. permit, to remain open the whole of this Month. 








VIENNA IMPERIAL GALLERY. 


PATRONS and Admirers of the Fine Arts 
have jong wished to possess faithful ySapiee: of “the 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


Neatly done up in a Case, price 8s, 

[NTRODUCTION to HERALDRY for the 
Amusement ot Youn —- 52 Cards; with In- 

structions for Playing the 

London: Primted ‘tar pon & ‘Martin, 46, New 

Bond-street, and 40, Argyle-street. 





pine wees GALLERY. 
te published in Nambets. 
TH: ‘PICTURES STATUES, BAS-RE- 
Ere, oud ra , ef the Palazzo Pitti at 
rel sbrated French Artists, nt sEplaaaed” uM Mon. 
cele ? b 
gez, Member of the Institute. 4 


Conditions.—The, Work to consist of Fifty Numbers, 
mere poy er tye to A peblaned every Month, till 
the W: ice each. Number 


will pack “Four Plates, and Eight pages of text. 
The publication will commence on Pike Ist of March. 
Subscribers are requested to transmit their hy tae to 
their respective Booksellers, or to Rodwell & Martin, 
46, New -street. 






tly printed in extra Post 8vo. price 6s. 
Neeribd Waition, revised and enlarged, of” 
PX a to YOUNG i ADEN « =. Se IM- 
ROVEMENT of the MIND, and DUCT 
of LIFE. By the Rev. THOMAS BROADHURST 
Printed for James Nugn, Great Queen-stree 
don ; and by K. Crutwell, Bath. a % Lan- 


Handsomely printed in 6vo. with a Map, Price 69. 


A MILITARY EVENTS whieh tok place te Nae 
w lace at NA- 
PLES in 1820 and 1821; Chosesssions ex! — 
in of the National Conduct in general, and of his,o 
aor, uring eriod. Addressed. to ° Hie 
+ a Ae of the 0 Sictlies, by eral 
LLIAM PEPE. With an Apeséls 2 of oie Do- 
cuments, the tho proster'pert hitherto un 
Publish ‘Treuttel & Wirtz, Mreuet jun. & 
Richter, 30, § Scho- -square. 


rPPHE PLAIN ENGLISHMAN. —~On com- 
: pleting the Second Voltime oh this Work, the Pro- 
very liberal » 











‘Second Edition LEO Rei. 
DESCRIPTION DE YPTE, ou Re- 
cuell des Ovenrvatiane ons et des Recherches Faites 
pendant l’Expédition de VArmée > 
well & Mattin have to mamas that they are 
appointed Agents for selling, in F , this York, 
justly ranked among the most splendid, important, and 
interesting publications that e or any other coun- 
try has produced; comprising the result of much labo- 
rious research, made actually in Reypt during the space 
of nearly four years, by nemerous ‘men of letters and 
others the most able ond secomplished in various depart- 
ments of literature and sei 
Conditions. —The W: Work. wilt be published 2X Foy: 
five Volumes octavo, and the Plates in Nar band. 
and ag of five Plates each. he price 
of the xt will be %s. 6d. per volume ; -an 
Plates Is. 6d. per livraison. 





Treasures of the above rich and i 
of Paintings. If the exeelHent Engravings Ywhich have 
been published of the Chefs d’Quvre of the Galleries 
of Paris, Dresden, and Ftorence, have afforded delight 
to the Copnoisseur, what may not be expected from the 
treasures which have been collected for the last Century, 
with a taste which characterizes the illustrious House 
‘of Austtia. “To satisfy as much as possible this wish, 
hasinduced Mr. C. HAAS, of Vienna, to undertake the 
publication of a Series of Engravings, of the Choicest 
produetions of the Vienna Gallery, engraved by the 
first Artists of Germany. 

The first Seven Numbers may be inspected at Boosey 
& Sons, 4, Broad Street, ‘Exchange, who are ap- 
pointed ‘Agents for the receipt of Subscriptions, and of 
whom ‘a detailed Prospectus may be had; also, of 
Messrs. Rodwell & Martin, New ond-street ; and the 
principal Booksellers inthe United Kingdom. 





Fine Arts.—Mt. YOUNG, Engraver to His Majesty 
begs leave to sononuce, that on the Ist of Mareb he 
publish 


CATALOGUE of the ~ rCrones at 

alge 98 Court, near Bristol, the pro of eo 

n Miles, Esq. M.P. with -EPCH INGs from 
wale Collection, and a-eompanied by Historical. aA 
Biographical Natices. In this celebrated Colleetion 
will be found many of the finest Specimens of the Ita- 
lian; Spanish, aod Flemish Schools, which were once 
the ornaments of the magnificent Palaces of Italy; and 
having been removed to this Country during the period 
of revolutionary spoliation, were purchased at prices 
which reflectthe highest eredit on the liberality and 
—— — he collector. 


ncipal Pictures are, The Conversion 
ofa Ps Pas ap ubens.—The celebrated Altieri Claudes, |p 


the Giusteniani Gallery % by Domeni- boots inl Specimens of English a sompoat}ion from every 


Mino, she ‘Woman taken in Pan oy? om the Col- 


leetion of the late‘H. Hope, E 


y Rubens. —Venus cussed in = mey have, oe 


The tion will commence on the Ist of Mareh 
next; and will be continued-at the rate of one volume 
of Text and seven livraisons of Plates per month. 
Subscribers are p regnen et to transmit their oa 
to their » or to the Poblishers, 
4%, New Bond-street, where a Prospectus, wit fur- 
ther particulars may be obtained, and a Specimen of 
the oak seen. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


{In 2-vols. Post 8vo. fth Edition, 
GKETCH BOOK. By GEOFF. ‘CRAYON. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarie-street. 

By the same Author, 
Knickerbocker’s Humorous Account of New York, 
A New Edition. 2 vols, Post yo. 12s. 





Drama. By the Rey. 8B WEAN, Profesor 
° 
oe 


HE MARTY YR R of A ANTIOCH; a 
of 


in the Universi 
ted for John Murr 
Also, a New Edition 
The FALL of 5 RUSALEM. = 8s. 6d. 


wep acknowledge the 


port of their sme ete to supply to the great body of 
their Countrymen, yto\thdse whose desire 
for in’ ens m bey en Been eae into action by the sys- 
tem of ucation, a mass of real knowledge, 


coveigtel to aay them good Christians and loyal sub- 
jects. Uniti; pone | Tastruction with vat tae 
ment, each ber : is avi vided under the folowing 
heads ;—I. The hristi: onitor.—2. The British Pa- 
triot.—3 The Fireside Companion. 
These consist of original Compositions, and of Selec- 
tiens from the best English Authors. The various arti- 
cles comprise Religious and Instractive Essays; Me- 
moirs of Englishmen, eminent for their_ piety or :pa- 
triotism ; Historical Sketches; peplengnens of our 
sae Deseriptions of Great Britain Hie- 

tory Discoveries; Hints for a me id 
Tales ; Lage Summary of public a om 

Parsai is design, with the assistance a on 
valuable Contributors, the Editors have been of many 
to bring together a variety ofinformation which cannot 
be elsewhere found jin so abridged accessible a 
form ; and they recommend their work, with @, cont. 
dence which they derive from the Reieonege ° of some of 
the most distinguished pérsons of the age, to 
who dre desirous'to'put into the hands of tradesmen, 
artisans, and young persons, who cannot obtain expen- 
sive and elaborate books, a ‘miscellany of permanent 
utility and amusement. 
Fitstand ‘Second Volumés, price 12s. each in 

V. being 


| Boards, may be had of the Publishers.—No, XXV 


the First Number of the Third. Volume, appeared 
on the Ist of Pebruary inst, price 1s. 


Published by Beerhess & Son, 187, Piecadilly hon 
don; and Knight & Dredge, Windsor. §& Yay al 
Booksellers and Newsvesiders in Town and ir 


Of whom also nee “4 nea, fm ny te eng inl vol. 
PULAR LECTURES on the BIBLE a4 i 
TURGY. By Edward Hawke Locker, Esq. FR. 


#,* Two editions Of these Leetures ‘have eal 
appeared i inthe * Plain Englishman.” 


In 8 vols.-price 2ts. ia boards, 
MEMOIRS of A MAN of FASHION, 


written by Himself: including Anecdotes of many 
lebrated Persons, with whom le hds had intércowrse 








In one neat Pocket Volume, with Seven Portraits and 
Vignette Title, 6s. baards, 


LEITERS of JUNIUS.. With Prellnstwary 
Dissertations and Copious Notes, by ATTICU 
SECONDUS. 
s,° ht this New Edition ofthe Letters of Jnnius, the 
shers have hed in view, not only to free these 
ohscusity which the nature of the events dis- 
casioned, oa fe render the 





and connexion. 

Contents :—-Education and Debut in the Fashionalfle 
World— ae attachment of a:very Great Man—Fa- 
shionable Embarrassments—Charactfer of Lady Elise- 
the M Volcavo—the Copper A notin A oy Lord B—. 


he Marquis of H—, and pumerons other Charsoters : 
flections on Raising Winds eiches of Hells— 


‘Hints on Savoir Vivre 0 "4 ‘Three Graces—Matrimonial 
Speculations, and a Matrimonial Broker—a Week at 
Salt Hill—the Rose of Cormyall—Reections oue a 





Lo Amours—Dinser of tig Men and Gamb! 
SP Ane ‘yeats in the pr Picetabion of the late | work, “as it now disears: on of | “Propose a tg fawn gh Sy ot ng ees 
pon tee Nana a yea sd Aer a san Ww important ip Teck "Histo ren its Crew—Character of Bob Orthodox—Gaming and 
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A ATALOGUE of BOOKS in various 
NGUAGES, and in every gag of Litera- 

ture, includi g & good Hection of Irish History; now 

selling, at the s affixed, by 

Richard Beckley, 29, Mary-le-bone Street, Piccadilly. 








In Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. Demy 8vo. large paper 10s. 6d. 
A very few Copies now remain unsold of 


A JOURNEY ROUND the LIBRARY of a 
BIBLIOMANIAC, or Cento of Notes and Kemi- 
niscences c Rare, Curious, and Valuable 
Books. By WM. DAVIS, author of the Olio of Biblio- 
graphical and Literary Anecdotes and Memoranda. 





Just published, in 2 vols. Royal 8vo. price 21. 10s. bds. 
a New Edition of 

ESSAYS on the MORBID ANATOMY of 

the HUMAN EYE. Illustrated by numerous co- 


loured E vings. 
By JAMES WARDROP, F.R.S. E. 


Printed for Archibald Constable & Co. Edinburgh ; 
and Hurst, Robinson, & Co. Cheapside, London. 


Of whom may be had, Vol. 2. separate, price 11. 5s. bds. 





In 8vo. price 8s. bds. 
[LLUSTRATIONS and PROOFS of the 
PRINCIPLE of POPULATION ; including an Exa- 
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Shortly will be Published, in 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 


GPECIMENS of the LIVING POETS, with 
Biographical and Critical Prefaces, and an Appen- 
dix containing Notices of such Poetical Writers as have 
deceased during these last Twenty Years. 

By ALARIC: A. WATTS. 

The principal names introduced in the two first vo- 
lumes are as follow :—Byron age | Baillie, Bowles, 
Bloomtield, Bland, Brooke, Barton, Crabbe, Campbell, 
Croly, Coleridge, Carey (Rev. H.) Clare, Crowe, Col- 
ton, Colman, Dale, Elton, Fitzadam, Gifford i) A 
Hemans, Hunt (Leigh,) Heber, Herbert, Holford, 
Hodson (Francis,) ght (Payne,) Lamb (Seca. 
Lloyd, Lamb (Sir James, late Bland Burges, ) Mon 
mery, Moore, Milman, Maturin, Mitford, Matthias, 
Opie, Procter (Barry Cornwall,) Peacock, Polwhele, 

gers, Roscoe, Reid, Reynolds (J. 8S.) Rose, Richards, 
Scott (Sir Walter.) Southey, Shelley, Sotheby, Shee, 
Smith liaeseee,) Strangford, Smedley, Shiel, ncer. 
Tennant, Twiss (Horace. ) Wordsworth, Wilson Piohn,) 
Wright (Rodwell,) Wiffen, &c. &e. &c. Anonymous 
Specimens—the Author of Waverley, Biackwood’s 

zine, Literary Gazette, London Magazine, Con- 
stable’s Edinburgh Magazine, &c. 

In the Supplemental Volume will be found Biogra- 

hical and Critical Notices, and Specimen from the 

‘oetical Works of Brown (Dr. of Edinburgh,) Beloe, 
Barrett, Cumberland, pers} heeds sen. Finlay, 

rs. 








mination of the proposed Remedies of Mr. Malthus, und 
a Reply to the Objections of Mr Godwin and others. 
By FRANCIS PLACE. 


Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 





PpArtT II. of Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
& Brown’s CATALOGUE of OLD BOOKS, for 
1622, Price 2s. 6d. containing Auctores Classici, Dic- 
tionaries, Grammars and Bibliography, Livres Fran- 
gais, Libri Italiani and Libros Espanolés, Mathematics, 
Sciences, &c. Natural History and Botany ; Magic, 
Witchcraft, &c. 
A few Copies of Part I. may be had, price 2s. 6d. 





In Royal 8vo. with numerous Maps and Pilates, 
13s. boards, published at Boston, and imported 
y Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy 
A DESCRIPTION of the ISLAND of 
ST. MICHAEL, comprising an Account of its Geo- 
logical Structure, with Remarks on the other Azores, or 
estern Islands: originally communicated to the 
Linnean Society of New England. 
By JOHN WEBSTER, M.D. Corr. Sec. L.S.N.E. 





In 3 vols. 18mo. Price ll. Is. bds, 


A SUMMARY of CHRISTIAN FAITH 
and PRACTICE, confirmed by reference to the text 

of Holy Scripture ; compared with the Liturgy, Articles, 
and Homilies of the Church of England ; and illustrated 
by Extracts from the chief of those Works which re- 
ceived the sanction of Public Authority from the time 
of the Reformation to the final revision of the Esta- 
blished Formularies. 

By the Rev. E. J. BURROW, D.D. F.R. & LS. 

Printed for F. C. & J. Rivington, 62, St. Paul’s 
Charchyard, and 3, Waterloo-place Pall-Mall; and 
sold by J. Parker, Oxford ; and ighton & Son, and 
Nicholson & Son, Cambridge. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED BY W. H. CARPENTER, 
Lower Brook-street, Bond-street. 


Price 5s. 6d. in — ~ (printed uniform with Sharpe’s 


ose Writers, 
SIR WILLIAM JONES’S DISCOURSES, 
delivered before the Asiatic Society, on the Reli- 
gion, Poetry, Literature, &c. of the Nations of India. 
“* His style in English prose, where he had most im- 
roved it, that is, in his Di , is opulent without 
ing superfluous ; dignified, yet not pompous or in- 
flated.”—London M: ine, for D her. 

** It was maintained by Sir William Jones, of whose 
Discourses to the Asiatic Society an elegant and popu- 
lar little edition has just been published, a book which 
we cannot too much recommend,” Lit. Gaz. Dec. 1821. 


@. SPENCE’S ANECDOTES, with an Appendix of 
Original Letters by Pope, Hume, &c. &c. published 
from the original Papers, with a Life of the Author, by 
Samuel Weller Singer. In 1 vol. 8vo. price I4s. 

** Mr. Singer has furnished a copious Life of Spence. 
‘The fresh materials which the writer has been enabled 
to bring to his work, and particularly some interesting 
evidence of the true character and feelings of Spence, 
render it valuable.”"—Quarterly Review, No. 46. 

“ The anecdotes of Pope’s conversation, as they relate 
to his individual opinions, are, of course, more specific 
and , and proportionally more original and cu- 
rious. They have the great recommendation of being 
authentic: and we are thankful for whatever we can 
get from so interesting a source,"—Edin. Rev, No. 66. 








Graham, Hayley, Hunter urdis ts, in, 
Lewis (Matthew,) , Leyden ye Macneil, Pere 
(Bishop, Pratt, Radcliffe (Mrs.) Robinson (Mrs. Mary. 

heridan, Scott (John,) Seward, Smith (Charlotte, 
Tighe (Mrs. Henry,) Wolcott (Peter Pindar,) White 
(Kirke,) &c. &c. &c. 

Many names are, of course, unavoidably omitted in 
the present Advertisement, but a correct list of all who 
are mentioned in the work will speedily be submitted 
to the Public : an alphabetical order of precedence will 
be observed. : 

*,* All communications addressed to the Editor, at 
his Publishers’, will meet with due attention. 

Printed for Hurst, Robinson, & Co. London; and 
Archibald Constable & Co. Edinburgh 








Just Published, Price Is. 


THE WESLEYAN METHODIST MAGA. 

ZINE, for February 1822: being the Second 
Number of a Third Series, with a fine Portrait of the 
Rev. John Emory, of America. 

This Number contains upwards of Sixty Articles, 
among which are—a Sketch of the Character of the 
late Rev. Joseph Benson, by the Rev. Jabez Bunting, 
A.M.—Memoir of Rich? bealey, Esq. of Lancashire— 
Original Sermon by the Rev. John Emory—Essay on 
Praying to Jesus Christ—On the Character of the 
early Methodists—Mr. Jebb on Matt. vii. 7, 8—Awful 
Death of a Prevaricator, near Selby—Providential In- 
terposition in favour of the Early Christians—Original 
Letter, by the Rev. William Grimshaw, A.B.—Mr. Ire- 
land’s Description of the Surinam F’ rog—Extraordinary 
Shipwreck—Reviews of Dr. Chalmers’ Civic E y; 
and of Burder’s Mental Discipline—Select List of New 
Books, with characteristic Notices—Christian Retro- 
spect of G 1 Occurre Religi Intelligence, 

mestic and Foreign — Philosophical Varieties — 
Missionary Intelligence from Ceylon, New South Wales, 
South Africa, Demerara, Barbadoes, St. Christopher’s, 
Grenada, and New Zealand—Obituary,—and Poetry. — 
The Covers contain numerous Advertisements. 

Various improvements in the arrangement and exe- 
cution of this Work have been introduced into the 
Third Series, which, it is believed, will render it addi- 
tionally acceptable to all classes of the Keligious 
Public. 

The Covers of this Magazine, of which Twenty-four 
Thousand Copies are now printed Monthly, and which 
is circulated in every County of the Kingdom, in the 
British Colonies, and in several Foreign Countries, 
have been found a very successful medium for Adver- 
tisements of Books, Schools, Sales of Property, Cha- 
ritable Institutions, Servants or Situations Wanted, 
and General Business. The Terms of Advertising are 
moderate. 

Sold by Mr. Blanshard, at No. 14, City-road, and 66, 
Paternoster-row, London; at the Wesleyan Methodist 
Chapel-houses and Vestries; or by any of the Book- 
sellers, 

A3d Edit. of the Namber for January, being Ne I. of 
the New Series, will be ready in a few days. It con- 
tains, besides a fine Portrait of the Rev. Joseph Ben- 
son, by J. Jackson, Esq. R.A. sixty Articles, consisting 
of Biography ; ars Original Letters by Mr. Wes-' 
ley and Lady Ma itzgerald ; Reviews; Religious, 
Missionary, and Philosophical Intelligence ; an Ode 
for the New Year, &c. &c. 

Also, just published, price 4d. each, Nos. I. & II. of 
the Sixth Volume of The Youth’s {nstructer and Guar- 
dian, a Monthly Miscellany, designed for the Improve- 
ment and Entertainment of Young Persons ;—with 
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Next week will be published, in s. 13iti6. 
CONVERSATIONS on MINERALOGY ; 
with Plates, engraved by Mr. and Miss Lowry, 
from Original Drawings. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 





Next week will be published, with an entirely new 
Map, and numerous other Engravings from the 
Author's own Drawings, Vol. I. of 

TRAVELS in the INTERIOR of SOUTH- 

ERN AFRICA. By WM.J. BURCHELL, Esq, 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 





Nearly ready, in3 vols. 8vo. 
T of the ABIPONES, an 
Equestrian People in the Interior of South Ame- 
tica, translated from the original Latin of MARTIN 
DOBRIZHOFFER, one of the Ex-Jesuits, Two-and- 
wenty years a Missionary in Paraguay. 
Printed for John tans, Albemmacto-ctrest, 





Farly in February, in 2 vols. Royal 4to. with Portraits 
and Characteristic Devices from the curious Pen-and- 
— —— of Bentley, as inserted in the Origi- 
n ; 

EMOIRES of HIS OWN TIMES, 
(The present portion is the Last Nine Years of 

the Reign ot George II.) 

By HORACE WALPOLE, EARL of ORFORD. 


From the < MSS. found in the Chest left by his 
Lordship’s Will to be opened by the first Earl of Walde- 
grave who should attain the age of Twenty-one after 
the Year 1800. 

“The reader has now seen these Memoires, and 
though some who know ee the various fol- 
lies, faults, and virtues that are blended in our:imper- 
fect natures, may smile with me at this free relation of 
what f{ have seen and known; yet Iam aware that 
more will be offended at the ii rty I have taken in 
painting men as they are ; and that many, from private 
comnexions of party and family, will dislike meeting 
such unflattered — of their heroes or their rela- 
tions. Yet this, I fear, must always be the case in any 
history written impartially by an eye-witness; and 
eye-witnesses have been generally allowed to be the 
properest historians. 

Extract from Lord Orford’s Postscript. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarie-street. 





Lately Published, by T. CADELL, in the Strand, illus- 
trated with numerous vi by Artists of the 
first eminence, Part I in yal . priee 32. 138. Gd, 
or on Imperial paper, with Proof impressions of the 
Plates on India paper, price Seven Guineas 

[HE HISTORY ‘and ANTIQUITIES of 

the TOWER of LONDON, with Biographical 

Anecdotes of Royal and Distinguished Persons, deduced 

from Records, State-Papers, and Manuscripts, and 

from other original and authentic Sources. By JOHN 

BAYLEY, Esq. F.S.A. of the Honourable Society of 

the Inner Temple, and one of His Majesty’s Commis- 

sioners on the Public Records. 

Of this Work outy a limited number of Copies has 
been printed, and all the Plates are destroyed. A few 
only are printed on Imperial paper. 

“ The biographical accounts have often transcendant 
merit, especially those of Selden and Prynne. Mr. 
Bayley selects, discriminates, concatenates the inci. 
dents, and then narrates in a manner so jadicious and 
pleasing, that we read on, as if we were sailing on a 
party of pleasure, and find that we have come to the 
end, through a succession of objects which attracted 
and pied our attention during the whole voyage. 

‘* We cannot take our farewell of this interesti 
beautiful work, without expressing our gratitude to 
Mr. Bayley for the valuable accession to literature 
which his superior book presents, Jt shines in every 
thing: in literary execution, in paper and printing, 
and twenty-seven of the richest engravings, the plates 
of which are destrayed. That the history of the vene- 
rable fortress could have fallen into superior hands is 
fo mame for there is a caution, an acuteness, and a 
judgment, visible in the writings of Mr. Bayley, which 
are demonstrative evid of his y and scru- 
pulous fidelity.” —Gent. Mag. Supplement, 1821. p. 619. 

The Second and concluding Part of this work, which 
will contain Biographical Accounts of Royal and Dis- 
— Prisoners, &c. &c. is now in the Press, and 
will be published in the course of the present Season. 








London: Printed for the Proprietors, and Published 
every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, at the Literary 
Gazette Office, 362, (Exeter Change) Strand ; and 
7, South Moulton Street, Oxford Street ; sold also 
by E. Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill ; 
and J, Chappell & Son, 98, Royal Exchange. 
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